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Nowhere in the world is the technical quality 
of British television surpassed. And this leadership 
will be maintained, for, despite present-day achieve- 
ments, research goes on ceaselessly. 

In television, as in other fields of electronics, Mullard 
scientists work hand in hand with the designers of 
Britain’s leading setmakers. This combination is your 
assurance of the highest available standards of 
performance and quality. When you buy a receiver 
fitted with a Mullard picture tube, Mullard valves and 
rT magnetic components, you are sure of the best 


possible return for your money. 
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MACMILLAN’S 


T is clear from the nature of the new economic measures 
| introduced last week that the new Chancellor found him- 
self in a tight corner when he arrived at the Treasury. By 
last week the situation had deteriorated even farther than the 
pessimists feared and gold was running out alarmingly. And 
with nearly two months to go before his first Budget, the new 
Chancellor had very little choice of what he could do. Never- 
theless, Mr. Macmillan came out fighting. With his first blow 
—the increase in Bank rate to its highest level since September, 
1931—he took the City by surprise and put up the cost of 
borrowing throughout the country. By withdrawing the invest- 
ment allowances he then hit industry hard, though whether in 
the right place or not is a disputed point. Finally, he launched 
something like a hay-maker in the direction of the general 
public with severe new restrictions on hire purchase and a 
small cut in food subsidies. The verdict must be that the first 
round in the fight against inflation has gone to the Chancellor. 
As expedients to provide some breathing space, these 
measures will just serve. They give Mr. Macmillan time to 
regain his breath and to do some thinking about the reasons 
for the sudden change in our fortunes. There are a great many 
lessons to be learned. The first, which must already have im- 
pressed the Chancellor and all his colleagues, is the importance 
of producing a Budget appropriate to the economic circum- 
stances. With perhaps two exceptions none of the Budgets since 
the end of the war has really measured up to what was needed. 
Last April, Mr. Butler’s Budget mistakenly increased pur- 
chasing power, making it impossible for the investment boom 
to develop without causing trouble. Once purchasing power 
has been spilt in the Budget, it is extremely difficult to mop it 
up again during the year. It is to be hoped that this lesson has 
now been learned in the Treasury. 
The second subject for the Chancellor’s reflections should be 
a study of the reaction of industry, the City and the press to 
the measures he announced last week. The lesson here is that 
the Chancellor must not only do enough to stop inflation but 
he must be seen to do enough. It was clear from the immediate 
reaction to his measures that few people were really convinced 
that he had got inflation by the neck. On the contrary, comment 
was a matter of ‘perhaps’ and ‘it may be’ and ‘on the other hand 
itmay not be.’ It was a matter of question marks where there 
should have been none. In fact, Mr. Macmillan achieved a 
great deal last week and what he has done is probably adequate. 
But this kind of Government action is, by its nature, obscure. 
It is difficult to explain what is being done and to make it plain, 
not so much to the general public, but even to informed public 
opinion. How can one assess the effect of the new terms of 
reference to the Capital Issues Committee? Are the cuts in the 
capital investment programmes of the nationalised industries 
really going to bite this time, even though these industries still 
tfemain privileged borrowers from the nation’s pitifully in- 
adequate supply of new capital? No one can tell. 
The third lesson is that the Conservatives must learn how to 
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be unpopular more effectively. There is a very simple maxim 
for guidance which says that you may as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb. The cut in food subsidies repeats the 
mistake made over the additional purchase-tax proposals in 
the autumn Budget. It gives splendid scope for sound and fury 
from the Opposition benches and yet achieves very little for 
it. Why were these food subsidies not abolished completely? 
In his speech the Chancellor said, rightly, ‘In present circum- 
stances, with full employment and high wages, it is difficult to 
justify the continuance of these general consumer subsidies on 
their present scale.’ This is unexceptionable. Against a back- 
ground in which the country’s wage bill has doubled in the last 
ten years, it is absurd that subsidies to consumption should 
continue. But Mr. Macmillan’s proposals to reduce the subsidy 
on bread and milk (the latter only takes effect from July 1) have 
the appearance of a compromise. It is hoped that this is not the 
explanation, for it would be scandalous if Mr. Macmillan were 
not receiving the whole-hearted support of all his colleagues 
in the Cabinet at the present moment. 

When all is said and done, it remains a bad business that the 
Conservative Government has had to curb the expansionist 
mood in industry just as it was taking hold. If Mr. Macmillan’s 
predecessor had been stronger and more clever, this might have 
been avoided. As it is, Mr. Macmillan has, doubtless re- 
luctantly, been forced into measures intended to curtail plans 
for modernisation and re-equipment now being studied in 
directors’ board rooms up and down the country. All this is 
none the less regrettable because, economic policy having been 
left without direction for so long, it had become inevitab!e. 

On one point, however, Mr. Macmillan must be criticised. 
It is distressing that at this late stage he not only failed to 
introduce new measures to increase savings, but did not even 
discuss them in his speech. There have been tantalising hints 
from time to time of a great savings campaign which is being 
prepared in the Treasury. Perhaps it will be launched in the 
Budget. One certainly hopes so, for if it is not, we can write off 
Britain as a source of capital for overseas investment. More 
savings are now the clear answer to the political and economic 
dilemma in which Mr. Macmillan finds himself. More savings 
will first moderate consumption. But this is only one aspect of 
the virtues of a savings campaign. For, at the same time, these 
increased savings will enable us more easily to pay for the 
investment at home and abroad which we must undertake. 
Even if the plans are not yet complete, it should surely have 
been possible to make some reference to them in his speech to 
the House. 

The final judgement, however, must be that Mr. Macmillan 
has done well to avoid the larger errors of re-imposing import 
control and building licences which the Opposition would have 
him make. By resisting similar pressures inside his own Party 
he has earned our gratitude. But there is a long struggle ahead, 
and, as yet, Mr. Macmillan is only through the first round. 






































































































THE DECISIVE STEP 


‘Wi; should, as soon as possible,’ wrote William Temple 
in the Spectator over twenty years ago, ‘remove the death 
penalty for murder from the statute book.’ We are still some 
way from doing that. The large hanging section of the popular 
press has already shown that it will do all it can to whip up 
the fears of the public. On Monday it was quite unable to 
conceal its pleasure that a murder had been committed shortly 
after the House of Commons vote. ‘Murder within three days,’ 
gloated the Daily Express. ‘First “I cannot hang” murder,’ 
sang the Daily Mail. No one thought of pointing out that 
about 130 murders are committed in this country each year 
so that on an average there is a murder every three days. 
Similar tactics were pursued when there was a campaign to 
bring back flogging. Crimes of violence were strewn all over 
the front pages of the papers, and most people learned with 
surprise that there had in fact been a fall in the number of 
crimes that had previously been punishable by flogging. 

A more serious if less dangerous obstacle in the way of 
abolition than the gutter press is, of course, the House of 
Lords. The Lords have in the past been accustomed to defeat 
measures of penal reform two or more times, and they have so 
far defeated the abolition of the death penalty for murder 
only once. But the House of Lords is likely to wither away 
unless the Labour Party co-operates in reforming it, and this 
aid would not be encouraged by the Lords throwing out an 
abolition bill. For this reason and because Lord Salisbury 
presumably does not desire a clash between Lords and 
Commons, he will probably try to restrain the backwoodsmen 
from descending upon the House in force to defeat the Bill. 
Last week’s vote was probably the decisive step. 

Although the debate began with an admirable speech by 
Mr. Lloyd George, it was not very enlightening. Mr. Lloyd 
George and others demanded a quite unattainable degree of 
proof that abolition was the right course. It is impossible for 
that to be proved as conclusively as Pythagoras’s Theorem can 
be proved, but in no other field of politics is such a degree of 
proof demanded. There is however a great deal of evidence and 
it all points the same way. As Mr. Gerald Gardiner, QC, shows 
in his brilliant book Capital Punishment as a Deterrent and 
the Alternative (Gollancz, 6s.), which should be read by all 
who think that the House of Commons came to the wrong 
decision last week, capital punishment has been abolished in 
this country for two hundred offences without increasing the 
rate of crime and it has been abolished in many other countries 
for murder without altering the murder rate. It is pretty clear 
that there can be no more evidence on this matter, and those 
who refuse to accept the experience of other countries in 
abolishing the death penalty for murder and the experience 
of this country in abolishing it for other offences are therefore 
saying they will not accept any empirical evidence whatsoever. 

Sir Ernest Gowers, whose experience as Chairman of the 
Royal Commission converted him to the abolitionist side, 
in his distinguished book A Life for a Life (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d.), quotes extensively from the speeches of the Law 
Lords in 1948. These are a depressing reminder of what we 
are doubtless soon about to hear. Mr. Gardiner, QC, having 
cited many of the occasions when the Judges have been ludi- 
crously wrong in the past, says “The Judges never see those 
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who are deterred. . . . and there is nothing in the training 
or Court experience of Judges . . . which enables them any 
better than the reader to know what are those things in the 
hearts and minds of men and women which deter them from 
committing criminal offences.’ That is true. Judges are civilised 
and clever men who are worth hearing on every subject, but 
their opinion on questions of deterrence is no more and no 
less valuable than that of diplomats or dentists. 

It is a pity that these two books were not published before 
last week’s debate. If they had, we might have been spared 
Mr. Butler’s fantasies about the alternative to hanging being 
‘a slow death and a lingering execution... something 
infinitely more cruel than capital punishment itself.’ Though 
there was little enough excuse for these remarks even before 
these books appeared, both Mr. Gardiner and Sir Ernest 
Gowers show that the problem of the alternative to capital 
punishment is not an exceptionally difficult one. 

Archbishop Temple was perhaps not exaggerating when he 
ended his article in the Spectator with the words: ‘To me at 
least it seems clear that few public actions would at the present 
time so much demonstrate and secure an advance in the ethics 
of civilisation as the abolition of the death penalty.’ 


MUSEUM PIECE 


‘PHE embarrassing but indisputable fact,’ a Spectator leading 
Toon complained twelve months ago, ‘is that in spite of 
all the money and effort poured into the production of con- 
ventional weapons since the war, the RAF and the Navy are 
worse off for them today than they were in 1946.’ A glance 
at the Government’s Defence Statement for the present year 
reveals that the position is now, if anything, worse. 

To take one example: incredible though it may sound, 
the Government is still thinking of air defence in terms of 
Javelins, Hunters and Swifts. Many months ago the Hunters, 
admirable aircraft though they were, were on the suspect 
list; partly because of the discovery of the need for endless 
modifications, partly because they could not fire their guns 
at high altitudes without the risk of serious damage to their 
structure. As it was unlikely that the enemy would play the 
game and come in at medium altitudes, the Hunters’ useful- 
ness as a weapon of war was consequently limited to the hope 
that the pilots Of enemy bombers might get heart attacks at 
the sight of them. 

It might have been expected, then, that unless remedies 
were quickly forthcoming. the Hunter would be removed from 
service. But only last week. the Manchester Guardian's Defence 
Correspondent, visiting a fighter station. was still reporting 
that ‘half the Hunters there are grounded awaiting servicing 
or modifications, and those which can fly may not fire their 
guns at high altitude.’ 

According to the Defence Statement, orders for Hunters 
have at last been reduced; and orders for the Swift fighter 
‘have nearly all been cancelled.’ The ‘nearly’ is interesting; 
for only a couple of days after the Statement appeared it was 
reported that the first British guided missile, the Fireflash, is 
to be fitted in the Swift. The Swift, it will be remembered, was 
rejected as a fighter some months ago because—it was under- 
stood—it lacked the necessary speed. It seems, then, that 
British fighter aircraft now fall into two main categories: 
those which may be fast enough to catch an enemy bomber 
but can’t fire at it; and those which could fire at it but 
can’t catch it. 

There is little need for worry, however, because even if the 
snags which have beset our fighters were cleared up overnight, 
they would still be fit for little better than a sojourn m 4 
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museum. The fighter as a weapon of war is as outmoded as 
the crossbow and the culverin, except in a few peripheral 
campaigns—to which the up-to-date fighter with its main- 
tenance difficulties is obviously unsuited. In any major war, 
the fighter’s margin of speed over the present-day bomber 
would be too small to count. 

In any case, conventional aircraft of both types, defensive 
and offensive, are obsolescent. The first V2 to fall on London 
foreshadowed the end of their brief period of domination; it 
jg an extraordinary commentary on the inertia of governments 
that even now, twelve years later, the full significance of that 
fact is insufficiently understood. 


CHILD’S GUIDE TO GUIDED MISSILES 


onpay’s effort by the Government to reassure the public 
M about the guided missile situation in this country received 
a singularly good press. Most papers carried reports of the 
official visit to Farnborough. The idea of an atomic weapons 
system was hailed as news and the Research Test Vehicles and 
General Purpose Vehicles which are being used to develop 
such things as control and guidance were treated as if they were. 
remarkable inventions. No newspaper recalled that this hard- 
ware and the films that went with it were on view at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment jubilee celebrations in July. Nobody 
let it out that electronic data processing systems have been a 
subject of free discussion in technical publications for years and 
that SAGE (Semi Automatic Ground Environment) has been 
described in detail. In short the newspapers responded to a few 
sketchy statements of the elemental and the obvious with wide- 
eyed admiration and astonishment. An official photograph 
showing a strike on a target aircraft was widely reproduced 
although it bore unmistakable evidence of heavy retouching 
with an air brush. Informed critics of our guided missile pro- 
grammes and performances will need something more adult to 
convince them that all is well. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S KIND WORDS 


S we go to press the Congress of the Soviet Communist 

Party is not yet over. When the names of the new Central 
Committee and Party Praesidium are available its significance 
will be clearer. For interpretations of Soviet Party events 
which base themselves mainly on the development of the 
internecine struggle for power and survival within the leader- 
ship have always been more fruitful, and of more predictive 
value, than those taking policy statements at their face value. 
On the policy side, indeed, there is not much to say: Stalinist 
industrialisation measures will continue and the more flexible 
foreign policy tack will, not for the first time since the war, be 
carried on for the present, until it is plain that no more suckers 
are forthcoming. Khrushchev was, indeed, careful to point out 
that all his kind words still only meant that the fate he planned 
for the rest of us was world Communism. On the power side, 
interest centres on the attacks on leadership by an individual, 
and on Stalin personally. These were made mainly by those 
least committed to Khrushchev—Suslov, Malenkov and 
Mikoyan. It seems reasonable to suppose that they were 
directed against Khrushchev, the main immediate contender 
for individual leadership and at the same time the most loyal 
and orthodox Stalinist. Mikoyan rubbed this in by naming two 
men wrongly purged by Stalin, Ukrainian leaders for whose 
removal Khrushchev was responsible. The Praesidium seems 
at present to be rather like the French Assembly—no com- 
pletely reliable groupings but ad hoc majorities forming from 
ume to time. All speakers were careful to safeguard their 
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positions by more or less enthusiastic stealing of each other’s 
thunder: Malenkov putting in his word for heavy industry, 
and Khrushchev paying lip service to ‘collective leadership.’ 
This confuses the issues a little more, but Byzantine court 
intrigue is never likely to be simple, especially during an inter- 
regnum. The great thing is not to mistake it for any more 
modern process of government. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


By our Industrial Correspondent 


HE Government’s Restrictive Trade Practices Bill has had 
‘i almost suspiciously good reception: even the restrictive 
practitioners have not been too hard on it. Admittedly they do 
not like to see the prohibition on collective enforcement of 
price-fixing agreements, but they knew it was coming; what 
they did not know was that the Bill would look so benevolently 
on individual enforcement. That individual wholesalers and 
importers are to be allowed to secure the maintenance of the 
prices they fix, leaves an opportunity for undercover collective 
enforcement of the type that the last report of the Monopolies 
Commission condemned. The Tribunal which is to be set up to 
deal with restrictive practices will have to keep a wary eye open 
for unwritten ‘agreements not to differ.’ 

The only complaint about the Bill that needs answering is 
that—to quote the spokesman of the Federation of British 
Industries—‘the procedure involves an industry facing the 
court under the presumption that it is acting against the public 
interest, unless it proves the contrary’. At first sight this seems 
to be a negation of the principle that the onus of proving guilt 
should be on the accuser—the Government. But restrictive 
practices are traditionally a crime against the community: the 
only reason why they are no longer prosecuted as such is that 
during the long rule of laissez-faire they ceased to exist. The 
laws against them have fallen out of use in much the same 
way as vaccination against smallpox is now falling out of use. 
The new Bill does not create a new offence: it merely 
announces new methods of dealing with an old one, revived. 

How the new legislation will work out in practice cannot be 
guessed until the composition of the Tribunal is announced. 
As the Financial Times commented in a sensible editorial on 
the Bill, ‘With the right Tribunal it could be very effective: with 
the wrong one it could be almost useless’. Because of the 
complexity of present-day industry and commerce, the defini- 
tion of what constitutes ‘public interest’, and decisions whether 
individual restrictive practices are damaging to it, are bound 
to be difficult; yet such decisions will have to be quickly 
reached and firmly enforced. 


DOLDRUMS IN DEUTSCHLAND 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


Frome comes a time in the life of every parliamentary 
government when its members feel a change of weather 
in their bones and start looking anxiously over their shoulders 
to see where the new wind is blowing from, or if indeed there 
is any new wind at all. This usually occurs at some point 
after half-time, when the memory of past electoral victories 
has faded, when the most controversial part of the legislative 
programme is disposed of, but before the sweetmeats which 
have been held back for the next election have been served 
up on the national plate. This is what is happening to Dr. 
Adenauer’s second government now. The coalition govern- 
ment of North Rhine-Westphalia, a miniature of the government 
at Bonn, has succumbed to an intrigue by the Free Democrats, 
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who are leaving it to form a new alliance with the Social Demo- 
crats. A chain reaction may easily be set up which could split 
pro-Adenauer formations in Lower Saxony, Hamburg and 
Schleswig-Holstein and deprive him of his safe majority in 
the Bundesrat. The coalition which Herr Arnold had headed 
in Diisseldorf without interruption since 1947 has been con- 
sidered as stable as Dr. Adenauer himself. It had a striking 
reputation of clean, efficient government. If Herr Arnold was 
guilty of any political error it is probably that he has pleased 
too many people too long. 

The Free Democrats have not overthrown him for personal, 
or even local, reasons. Indeed they kindly consented to wait 
until Carnival was over so that they could unseat him in a 
seemly décor of sackcloth and ashes. Lamartine said in 1848, 
‘La France s’ennuie’, and Western Germany is beginning to 
suffer from a similar malaise now. The revolt of the Free 
Democrats is the offspring of friction between boisterous youth 
and patriarchal conservatism. Young Germans are bored at 
being lettured by first the Allies and now their own Christian 
Democrats on principles of public behaviour. They are 
impatient with the hegemony of the pre-1933 politicians. They 
dislike Dr. Adenauer’s Olympic style of government, which 
allows ordinary mortals no insight into the counsels of the 
sublime and maintains contact only through a few winged 
messengers and the occasional thunderbolt. 


On the federal level the Free Democratic Party and its 
leader, Dr. Dehler, have been chafing for many months at the 
Christian Democratic direction of affairs and the outbreak in 
Diisseldorf is a more articulate expression of the same dis- 
content. Difference over foreign policy plays only a small part 
in the party’s disaffection. The Russians themselves have cut 
the ground from under any West German who wishes to 
crusade against Dr. Adenauer with German unity on his shield. 
Rearmament is no longer a big political issue. It is more the 
growing distaste for the illiberalism of Dr. Adenauer’s method 
of government, a point on which the Social Democrats too 
have chosen to concentrate their attack. Dr. Adenauer has 
fully exploited the strength which the constitution gave the 
Chancellor. He knows that the only way in which Parliament 
can really influence his everday actions is by dismissing him 
altogether, and that it will never do. The lesser business of 
government is conducted by the ministries and the Cabinet, 
but decisions of real political importance are matured not in 
the Cabinet, seldom even in the constitutional organs of the 
Christian Democratic Union. They originate with the 
Koélnischer Kliingel (Cologne Clique), the small group of the 
Chancellor’s personal friends, nearly all of them Catholics, 
most of them from Cologne and none of them in positions 
where Parliament can call them to account. Dr. Globke, the 
head of Dr. Adenauer’s chancery, Herr Pferdmenges, the 
banker, Dr. Lenz, Dr. Globke’s predecessor, Dr. Loens, chief 
of the government’s personnel branch, Dr. Spenrath, a director 
of AEG—these and a few more are the men who have Dr. 
Adenauer’s ear, not his ministers. They control the nerve 
centres of the government and the sinews of the Christian 
Democratic Union, the Federal Press and Information Office, 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Demokratischer Kreise, the Gehlen 
intelligence organisation; they dispose of the fund of £1,000,000 
which is entered in the estimates of the Press Office as ‘for 
information purposes’ but is more generally described as the 
‘Reptilienfonds’. 

This small group of men has its nominees in every ministry 
and government department and in every important embassy 
abroad. To say the trusties spied on their colleagues would 
perhaps be going too far, but the colleagues at least have the 
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uneasy feeling that these persons have channels of communica. 
tion to the summit over which they do not dispose. The effect, 
intentional or involuntary, of all this is that the administration 
places a premium on conformity. Konformismus means Paying 
lip-service to democracy while keeping the democrat in his 
proper station; it means not doubting the wisdom of decisions 
passed down from above; it means treating the Social] 
Democrat, the free-thinker, and the anti-European as some. 
thing the cat brought in; it means the exercise of questionable 
influence over radio corporations, news agencies, youth 
organisations and so forth. The result of many years of Kon. 
formismus is that no one in the intermediate ranks dares take 
a decision. Work piles up in the chancery, and important goy. 
ernment programmes, such as rearmament and the reform of 
the social services, get delayed for months. There may be 
many people now who think that the Christian Democrats, 
by giving the country economic and political stability, have 
served their purpose. They may think that what the country 
needs now—and can now afford—is greater liberalism and 
more effective democracy. The young men of Diisseldorf think 
that this view is growing. They pin great hopes on the force 
which their example may have in Hanover, Kiel and Hamburg. 
Perhaps a better indicator still will be the Land election early 
next month in Baden-Wiirttemberg, the home of whatever real 
liberalism Germany has ever had. 


Portrait of the Week 


F Sir Anthony needed proof that Government activity of 
| any kind, popular or unpopular, is better than hopeful 
inaction, the last few days should have shown him. 
Taken singly, the week’s events cannot, it is true, have given 
the Government much satisfaction. The hanging debate went 
against it. Mr. Macmillan had to put up Bank rate to check 
the run on sterling; the next day he had to introduce fresh 
measures to check inflation—stricter hire-purchase control, 
cuts in capital investment, reduction in the subsidies on bread 
and milk. These had the inevitable repercussions: the ship- 
building unions have used them as an excuse to reject their 
employers’ offer of a wage increase; and the Opposition have 
naturally greeted them with glee. The Opposition should also 
have an amusing time at the expense of the Government’s feeble 

Defence Statement, published last week, 

Nevertheless the Government is stronger now than it was a 
week ago. At least it has tried to grapple with its problems; 
no longer can it be said that Sir Anthony touches nothing that 
he does not adjourn. Mr. Macmillan has consolidated the 
reputation that many Conservatives, anxious to prove theif 
infidelity to Mr. Butler, have given him. If the Commons were 
simply a debating society Mr. Harold Wilson would have won 
the gold medal; but such forensic successes are apt to be 
empty. The Government did more to win public approval by 
the simple act of recognising the justice of the Forces’ claim 
for higher pay than it lost by admitting to the failure of its 
economic policies. Its restrictive trade practices bill met with 
general, if guarded, approval. 

In industrial relations, too, the Government can claim some 
success. The Minister of Labour managed to check the gradual 
worsening of relations in the printing trade, by setting up courts 
of inquiry into the disputes; and mediation has brought 
together the BBC and the Musicians’ Union, after a few days 
of sharp hostilities. But the lull is not likely to last for long 

On the Continent, several governments have been in trouble. 
The Poujadists continue successfully to harass the French 
Assembly; the addition of two Gaullists to M. Mollet’s cabinet 
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has caulked the ship of state, but not stopped it leaking. In 
Germany Dr. Adenauer suffered a distinct setback when the 
exNazi Free Democrats and the Social Democrats ousted 
Herr Arnold from the leadership of the North Rhine-West- 

alia Land Government. For the second time since the war, a 
large majority in the Greek Assembly has disintegrated in a 
general election; M. Karamanlis is unlikely to be able to 
govern without the help of one or other of the Opposition 

ies—perhaps that of M. Venizelos. The surprise is, how- 
ever, that the Government did not fare even worse. The Greek 
electorate showed discrimination in refusing to commit itself 
to an Opposition compounded of all the factious ‘outs,’ includ- 
ing Communists. 

An even more heartening symptom of Government strength 
was found in Italy. The death of Signor Vanoni, following the 
resignation of the Minister of the Treasury, Signor Gava, left 
Signor Segni insecure; for both men were his supporters in 
keeping the Government Left—working for land reform and 
industrial development. But Segni was able to fill their posts 
quickly with men who may reasonably be expected to carry on 
their policies. Signor Medici, for example, who has gone to the 
Treasury, has played a leading part in the agricultural rehabili- 
tation campaign. This has been a victory not so much for a 
policy as for common sense: the right wing of the Christian 
Democrat Party remains hostile, but it realises that there is no 
practicable alternative at the moment to the Segni line. 


All European governments were given a sharp rap over the 
knuckles by OEEC for permitting inflationary trends; an enemy 
more insidious than Communism. The Communists themselves 
have been mulling over the events of the recent past; Anastas 
Mikoyan, a First Vice-Premier, has denounced Stalin for twenty 
years of misrule, and tried to rescue a batch of purged Ruba- 
shovs from the obloquy to which their liquidation in the Thirties 
had condemned them. No doubt the editors of Soviet encyclo- 
pedias will be working overtime. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


R. HAROLD MACMILLAN ’s success in the House 
M of Commons on Monday should not be under- 

estimated but, even more important, the nature of it 
should be understood. There was nothing dazzling about it; 
in fact the House has rarely seen him more subdued on a big 
occasion. Now and then a polished phrase or retort reminded 
the House that this is the most elegant literary orator it has 
known since Augustine Birrell—as when he defended himself 
against the charge of undue tardiness by saying that he had 
been appointed Chancellor only on Christmas Eve and yet had 
produced his first proposals by the first Friday in Lent. When, 
near the beginning of his speech, he casually threw in a quota- 
tion from Chesterton followed by an oblique reference to Belloc 
—an interesting combination which will perhaps encourage 
Mr. Christopher Hollis and the editor of the Tablet—my heart 
leaped. For since Sir Winston Churchill imposed on himself a 
quite unnatural silence, the only hope of gaiety in the House 
lies in the possibility that Mr. Macmillan will take it on a 
conducted tour of his library. The House of Lords may be 
replete with peers who have thrown their houses open to the 
public; in the House of Commons there is only Mr. Macmillan 
who has thrown open his library—and all for free. ‘On the 
Shelves here on the left you will see . . .’, and effortlessly the 
appropriate quotation falls from his lips as he takes down and 
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then puts back a first edition of Clarendon’s History, which of 
course has been in the Cavendish family for centuries. 

But it soon became clear on Monday that there wasn’t gonna 
be no tour. Mr. Macmillan can play the political game more 
lightheartedly than any other Member, and when speaking to 
a flippant motion, such as the one on the use of the guillotine a 
year or so ago, he can draw on a vein of flippant raillery which 
is unequalled in the House. But if the game of politics amuses 
him, it is equally true that he takes its serious side seriously, 
and during the past twenty and more years he has given more 
consistent evidence of intelligence, originality, imagination and 
courage than most of his colleagues in the Cabinet. This 
seriousness emerged on Monday. Mr. Macmillan led the 
House. There should be no doubt about this. The Opposition 
on Monday was out for blood, and every now and then it 
thought that it had smelt it. But again and again it was foxed. 
Mr. Macmillan was thinking aloud—a most dangerous exercise 
—and in the process he uttered one or two sentences which, 
because they were part of an uncompleted argument, seemed to 
expose him to attack. Readily the Opposition roared its scorn. 
But Mr. Macmillan merely waited for the baying to stop; and 
then in one more sentence completed his argument, leaving the 
Opposition baffled and in retreat. If this had just been debating 
skill—just a trick by which he lured the Opposition into care- 
fully sprung traps—there would be no reason to commend it. 
But there was far more to it than that, and this was why even 
experienced Members and political correspondents could not 
at first decide whether his speech had been good or not. 

In the end almost all were agreed that it had been good. Mr. 
Macmillan had argued with such an unusual lack of bravado 
that people had at first overlooked the daring of much of what 
he had said. No Labour or Conservative Minister since the war, 
for example, has spoken as frankly to the trade unions as he 
did at the end of his speech. He told them that their collective 
bargaining power in a state of full employment was consider- 
able, and then asked: ‘Is it right to use that power to contract 
out of a measure of sacrifice imposed on the community?’ This 
was not just a rhetorical question, but a loaded one. That he got 
away with it in the House—that it provoked no more than a 
momentary shriek from the Opposition—can be explained only 
in the context of his speech as a whole. Mr. Macmillan firmly 
led the House to consider the arguments for the case he was 
presenting: he did not lecture it; he did not exhort it; he 
reasoned with it; and, however reluctantly, the House went 
along with him. The long silences in which most of his speech 
was heard were much more impressive than the sudden and 
brief outbursts of indignation. Again, this was not just a matter 
of debating skill. Mr. Macmillan impressed the House as a man 
seriously and sincerely at grips with his job. He has still, of 
course, to be more severely tested—when he introduces his first 
Budget—but no one now doubts he is this Government’s 
potential leader, the best Prime Minister we don’t have. 

Meanwhile, the Government as a whole is beginning to 
settle down after the reshuffle. Or is ‘settle down’ the right 
phrase? Mr. Butler has as yet made no impression as Leader 
of the House—except that he laughs a little over-emphatically 
when a joke touches him on a raw spot—and his activities 
behind the scenes as Lord Privy Seal are still shrouded in 
mystery. Perhaps a little more seriously for him, he seems to 
find less and less support among the more active and more 
vigorous of the younger Ministers: Mr. lan Macleod and Mr. 
Reginald Maudling, for example, can hardly be called his 
followers any longer. Whether Mr. Selwyn Lloyd will manage 
to cope not only with the Foreign Office but with a Prime 
Minister who still regards himself as Foreign Secretary as well 
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is also increasingly in doubt. Even Mr. Nutting is known to 
have asked boldly how long the FO can go on being run 
from 10 Downing Street. Yes, yes, if you want to go on believ- 
ing that the Conservative Government is a happy band of 
brothers, you can send postcards to the Editor saying that I 
am merely retailing gossip. But it is becoming more and more 
unlikely that the Government will survive this year without 
another upheaval like that of a month ago. The only difference 
will be that last month’s movement against the Prime Minister 
was premature and leaderless; it is not likely to be either, 
next time. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


NOW THAT the House of Commons has voted for abolition of 
the death penalty, the Evans case can at last be isolated from 
that issue. In the debate Sir Lionel Heald, QC, who prosecuted 
Christie and was Attorney-General at the time of the Scott 
Henderson inquiry, said: ‘My own view about the matter was 
that both Christie and Evans were concerned together in that 
murder.’ Sir Lionel was presumably trying to be reassuring, but 
it seems to me that his words should have exactly the opposite 
effect. One of the findings of the Scott Henderson report was 
‘that the case for the prosecution against Evans was an over- 
whelming one.’ The case against Evans at his trial consisted 
almost entirely of one of Evans’s ‘confessions’ and the evidence 
of Christie, the chief prosecution witness. Evans’s ‘confession’ 
said nothing about Christie having been his accomplice, and 
Christie himself denied having anything to do with the murder 
of Evans’s wife or his baby. Clearly Mr. Scott Henderson 
would not have given as a reason for believing there had been 
no miscarriage of justice the fact that the prosecution case 
was overwhelming, if he had decided that that case was over- 
whelmingly false—and it was false if Evans and Christie were 
concerned together in the murders. Sir Lionel Heald and Mr. 
Scott Henderson cannot both be right. I have myself little 
doubt that they are both wrong. Sir Lionel’s theory is super- 
ficially plausible but there is no evidence whatever to support 
it, while Mr. Scott Henderson’s theory has evidence to support 
it but is widely improbable. The Home Secretary said he 
believes that Evans was guilty. He should be asked if he 
believes that Evans was guilty alone or that he was guilty in 
conjunction with Christie. Vague assurances of Evans’s guilt 
will no longer do, and as the Attorney-General of the time 
has now publicly repudiated the conclusions of the Scott 
Henderson Report, the case for a second inquiry is 
overwhelming. 
+ ® * 

MR. TOM DRIBERG’S biography of Lord Beaverbrook, reviewed 
in our book pages this week, has had a stormy history. The 
Daily Express paid for the serial rights before the book was 
written, and when Mr. Driberg had finished it he flew off in 
high spirits to Nassau to show the typescript to Lord Beaver- 
brook. When Lord Beaverbrook read it, both his cordiality and 
Mr. Driberg’s gaiety evaporated. Lord Beaverbrook was 
shocked by what he had read, and Mr. Driberg was shocked 
by Lord Beaverbrook’s reaction. And so the author returned 
to England rather sooner than he had originally intended, 
knowing that his book was considered to be both inaccurate 
and libellous. The Express neither then nor later demanded 
specific cuts, but adopted instead the most curious procedure. 
The typescript was several times sent to the Express, more and 
more cuts and changes being made on each occasion as sacrifices 
to propitiate the wrath of Lord Beaverbrook. Each time the 
book was returned to Mr. Driberg it was accompanied by an 
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intimation that it was still an inaccurate and libelloys 
biography. Eventually, after the book had paid about ten visits 
to the Altar of Baal and something like 169 cuts and Changes 
had been made, Baal announced that he was now appeased ang 
that publication could take place with impunity. The mighty 
trumpeting of the Express, praising itself for serialising th 
book (the money it had already paid for the serial rights woulg 
presumably have been lost if it hadn’t) and saying that it had 
‘suppressed nothing’, is not therefore a lie exactly. But it jg 
perhaps a shade misleading. During the prolonged rites that 
preceded publication the Express had innumerable opporty. 
nities to correct any mistakes in the book. It did not take them, 
Instead it preferred to select some of the dullest parts for 
serialisation so that it could point out in footnotes any smal] 
errors Mr. Driberg had made. The extracts were also subjected 
to intermittent barracking from the editor of the Express, 
This is certainly a quaint way for an editor to treat a book 
he is serialising, whether hostile or friendly. I hope that he will 
extend the practice and when in the future the Express serialises 
biographies of subjects other than Lord Beaverbrook (who 
surely gets quite enough mentions as it is in those flashy 
columns) he will permit them or their relations to indicate in 
footnotes some, at least, of the grosser inaccuracies. 
~ ” om 


IT IS HARD to believe, but in the whole of the British Broad. 
casting Corporation there is apparently nobody who can be 
trusted to argue its case on the air. For what other explanation 
can there be of the decision to put up Sir Ian Jacob as the 
Corporation’s spokesman, in At Home and Abroad \ast 
Friday? Sir Ian deserved to be commended for his decision to 
stand firm in this dispute: particularly as, by refusing arbitra- 
tion, the Musicians’ Union have tacitly confessed that their 
case was poor. But Sir Ian is no broadcaster. The secretary of 
the Musicians’ Union was quick, crisp, and plausible in his 
replies: his case may have been poor, but he made the best of 
it. Sir Ian was laboured, woolly and repetitive in his replies: 
he had a good case, and bungled it. Surely the BBC could take 
one man out of, say, their French services (its staff is popularly 
believed to be considerably larger than its listening public) and 
train him to act as spokesman, when the need arises? 
* *x ~ 
THE Daily Worker of February 17, 1956. welcomes the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty as a triumph for ‘the forces of 
enlightenment and civilisation.’ The Daily Worker of May 7, 
1954, quoted (presumably with approval) the decree of the 
Supreme Soviet reintroducing the death penalty for murder 
‘in consideration of petitions from citizens and public organisa- 
tions requesting the application of capital punishment to 
murderers so that the lives of citizens may be protected.’ 
* * * 


OFFERED ON a Brighton menu last weekend: Beach Melba. 
PHAROS 


PRISON INTELLIGENCE 


THREE MEN in the condemned cells heard by radio last night 
that their lives are to be spared. Each sat with a single earphone 
to his ear and heard the Commons decision during ‘Today in 
Parliament’. Daily Mirror, Feb. 11. 


AT 12 minutes past 10 came the moment of decision over life 
and death for three men in the condemned cell. .. . 
Did they hear the result on their cell radios? 
No, they are not allowed to listen to news broadcasts. But 
today these men will be told last night’s news. . . . 
Daily Express, Feb. 11. 
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Two Pulls in Malta 


gy J. GRIMOND, MP 


N the first morning of my visit to Malta I stood in a 

swaying crowd, which chanted hymns and waved 

yellow and white Papal flags as it ceugulted the Arch- 
pishop’s car and manhandled it back to his palace after he had 
celebrated Mass on the Festival of St Paul Shipwrecked. In the 
afternoon of the same day I was one of perhaps 12,000 who 
packed an open-air meeting to cheer as one man for Mr. 
Mintoff and integration with Britain. 

It was refreshing to watch an election in which Britain and 
the Christian religion, though in one sense rivals, are both so 
popular. It is gratifying to be patted on the back by both sides, 
imply because one is a British Member of Parliament. I do 
not overestimate the importance of such popularity. Mr. 
Mintoff is volatile and his party has at one time vigorously 
criticised Britain. I know popularity can easily evaporate—but 
nevertheless let us pick up the halfpence; we get plenty of kicks. 
At present the Maltese people are undoubtedly pro-British. 

But that in itself settles nothing. Nor has the referendum 
settled anything. Mr. Mintoff, though he got 55 per cent. of the 
‘normal’ poll, cannot claim the substantial majority which was 
to be a prerequisite of integration. 

But the important point is that a majority of the Maltese are 
in favour of integration if the Archbishop would withdraw his 
opposition. The Archbishop told me that he would withdraw 
his opposition if the British Government would give him the 
guarantees he wants—in writing—safeguarding the present 
position of the Church. It may well be asked why he wants 
these guarantees, which would not bind a Maltese Government, 
when it is secularisation by a Maltese Government, not a 
British Government, that he fears. The answer is that the 
Maltese Government would presumably have to acquiesce in 
these guarantees if they were incorporated in the instrument 
setting up integration. The guarantees would therefore give him 
some assurance and at least a good argument against future 
infringements of the Church’s position. 

The two meetings I attended exemplified the two pulls in 
Malta’s affections, the Church and integration. The position of 
the Church is alien to our ideas and the spectacle of an Arch- 
bishop broadcasting that the Government has declared war on 
the Church may shock us. But it is important to understand the 
position of the Church in Malta. It is a Roman Catholic 
country in which the Church is established and commands the 
devout adherence of the great majority of the population. Their 
faith gives the Maltese a solidarity which is in many respects 
enviable in the world of today. We should be chary about 
encouraging its dissolution. 

On the other hand, integration to the Maltese means primar- 
ily the promise that their wages will increase, new industries 
will be set up, the British social services will be applied to the 
island and eventually they will be guaranteed a standard of life 
equivalent to that here. It is a tall order. Malta is not badly 
off compared, say, to Spain or Sicily, but there is a lot of 
poverty and bad housing and only one major source of in- 
dustry, the dockyard, employing about 20,000 men; and it 
must be remembered that the base may decline in importance 
in this nuclear age. The island has a population of over 300,000, 
little water and no raw materials, and, of course, its situation 
and the lack of any port capable of landing large civilian ships 
are additional handicaps. The land is stony, limited in extent 

and poor. 

We are faced, therefore, with a welfare undertaking of some 
Magnitude. It will require considerable sums in capital develop- 
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ment and annual subsidies over and above our present contri- 
butions. 

It seems to me that it is a pity that ‘equivalence with Great 
Britain’ has come to be taken so much as the operative phrase 
in these projects when conditions are so different. I do not 
attach at present so much importance to the constitutional step 
of bringing Maltese members to the British Parliament. It 
could be a momentous precedent, but the position of Malta 
is unique and it may be that few other colonies will want to 
follow her in this respect. But they may well ask for similar 
economic advantages. Singapore, the West Indies, Fiji, to men- 
tion only a few, are all loyal members of the Commonwealth 
who have stood by us in war and have a claim on our gratitude. 
We must in any event help them to develop their countries and 
raise their standards, but ‘equivalence with Great Britain’ may 
be very difficult. 

Nevertheless, we cannot turn back now. The Round Table 
Conference and the referendum were, I think, premature. But 
the majority report, broadly accepting the referendum propo- 
sals and signed by the leaders of all three political parties, has 
virtually been taken as the decision of Britain—though consti- 
tutionally it could, of course, be rejected. We have gone a long 
way, too, to meet the Archbishop’s demands for guarantees. 
We must now prevent the situation turning sour and anti- 
British. A Church vy. State split in the island would be dis- 
astrous. As integration cannot proceed immediately, I am glad 
we are encouraging negotiation between Mr. Mintoff and the 
Archbishop. Such negotiations must ‘give due weight to the 
Archbishop’s genuine apprehensions, and to those of the oppo- 
sition parties. While these are proceeding we should press on 
with economic development. 

But once again it seems to me that we have been overtaken 
by events and committed too soon to a policy to which we may 
not be able to adhere. We cannot hold the colonial empire 
together by subsidies, nor is defence against Russian Com- 
munism a dynamic appeal. Malta is a special case, but it has 
lessons to teach of wider application. I only want to suggest 
one, and that is that we should encourage different parts of the 
Commonwealth to co-operate in solving each other’s problems. 
Britain herself suffers from certain disadvantages in handling 
crises in colonial development. Might not, say, a French- 
Canadian statesman, or Mr. Menzies, who has a large Maltese 
community in Australia, play a useful part in guiding the future 
of the island? 
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Dependent Television 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


N New Year’s Day an ITV camera crew descended 

on my home in Suffolk, by appointment, to record 

a film of my views on the second report of the Press 
Council, which had been published a few days earlier. After 
the film had been made the reporter told me that ITN intended 
to obtain the opinions of one or two other journalists and 
that the full feature would be radiated the following night 
in the ITV News. My friends and 1. I am ashamed to admit, 
sat agog in front of the TV set to see how I had done. 

To my chagrin the item was not included in the programme. 
When I telephoned to the General Manager of the company 
he explained that though my part of the programme was 
‘excellent’ it had not been possible to radiate it as they had 
not been able to procure the services of other journalists to 
defend the report. 1 at once asked why this was necessary 
and pointed out that newspapers seldom employ two reviewers 
for the same book or report. 

A few days later I discussed the matter with my friend, 
Mr. Aidan Crawley, shortly before he announced his retire- 
ment as editor-in-chief of the ITN. He told me that they had 
unsuccessfully tried to persuade every editor in Fleet Street 
to review the report and had even asked Sir Linton Andrews, 
Chairman of the Press Council, to speak up in defence of his 
report. (This last struck me as excessively comical. I had 
never heard of anyone being asked to review his own report 
or book.) However, Mr. Crawley told me that he thought that 
when Parliament met there would be a Parliamentary question 
about the report of the Press Council and that he could then 
hook my review on to this. Five or six weeks have passed 
since then and my review of the Press Council report has 
never been radiated. Mr. Crawley has recently pointed out to 
me that under the Commercial Television Act he is bound to 
give both sides to every question. It is gratifying to find anyone 
working for Commercial TV who has so scrupulous a regard 
for the Act. Sir Kenneth Clark and Sir Robert Fraser might 
well, though belatedly, attempt to emulate Mr. Crawley. 

A year before. when the first report of the Press Council 
was published, I was invited by the BBC to review it. 1 was 
given an entirely free hand and the BBC, whose obscurantist 
monopoly we were told Commercial TV was designed to break, 
made no attempt to get anyone else to ‘give the other side.’ 
I myself doubt very much whether Parliament or the Govern- 
ment intended that Commercial TV should be more objective 
in this matter than the BBC. ITV and ITN are very proud of 
their name and always like to put the accent on the first word 
Independent. But of whom are they independent? 

If this strange story is to be understood I ought to explain 
that in my review for ITN I stated that the reason that the 
Press Council were whitewashing the ‘yellow press’ might be 
connected with the fact that Mr. H. Ainsworth of the People 
and Mr. Charles Eade of the Sunday Dispatch, two of the most 
peccant of the ‘yellow press’ editors, were members of the 
Council. The Sunday Dispatch is owned by Lord Rothermere, 
who also owns two other ‘yellow’ newspapers, the Daily 
Sketch and the Weekend Mail. He is also ably represented 
on the Press Council. 

Through Associated-Rediffusion Lord Rothermere is a 
25 per cent. shareholder of ITN. This seems to be the pointer 
to the true independence of the company. It looks to me more 
like. a cosy little cartel than an independent organisation. 
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Doubtless Lord Rothermere or his hirelings could Say that 
they had nothing whatever to do with suppressing my genyj 
independent review of the second report of the Press Coungij 
They might say that Lord Rothermere, wide though the ramj. 
fications of his interests may be, could not possibly persuag. 
all the London editors to withhold their balancing review, 
Maybe, but how could ITV have been criticised in Parliament 
the Press or elsewhere for only radiating my opinion when it 
had given so many other people an opportunity, which they 
had declined, of refuting it? 

I ought to add that ITN sent me a cheque for £15 15s, to 
compensate me for its intrusion into my time and my home, 
This ultimately abortive expedition of an ITN camera crew 
to Suffolk must have cost them all in £70 to £80. No wonder 
Commercial TV is in difficulties and that Lord Rothermere 
and his colleagues are pulling in their horns. 


Communism in India 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


OW strong is the Communist movement in India, and 
what are the prospects of its steering the country into 


the Soviet orbit in the foreseeable future? These ques. 
tions are being asked with fresh urgency in Britain and America 
today, partly because of the rift which has widened between 
India and the West because of divergent views over the ex: 
pediency of regional alliances; and partly because the recent 
visit of the two Soviet leaders seems to mark the beginning of 
a sustained effort to draw India into the Moscow-Peking axis 
—though the tour itself seems to have exerted more effect 
upon Western than upon Indian opinion. 

Most of the vast crowds which gathered to welcome the 
Soviet leaders seem to have been mainly attracted by curiosity 
and by the traditional Indian love of a tamasha (spectacle). 
National pride was roused; there was a real desire to show what 
India could do in the way of crowds. Moreover the cleverly 
sustained appeals which Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev made for Indian friendship awakened a warm res- 
ponse from an emotional and generous-hearted people. 

The effect of the visit upon the intellectual classes has been 
quite different. The critical Indian mind received very ill the 
efforts of the Russian leaders to distort history and to pervert 
facts—for example, by their claim that the Soviet revolution 
was a peaceful, bloodless movement on Gandhian lines. The 
abuse showered upon the West was resented both as bad 
manners and as a clumsy attempt to prejudice India’s relations 
with countries whose friendship she values. 

On the whole, the cause of Indian Communism seems to have 
been hardly advanced at all by the Russian visit, whereas the 
effect upon the Indian Communist Party has been adverse. This 
Party has long been torn between the conflicting methods of 
agitating in the market-place and seeking to gain power by 
acting as a parliamentary Opposition. Divided counsels have 
weakened it: but its main plank has alway been to attack the 
Government. It now finds itself on the horns of a dilemma. If 
it supports Mr. Nehru, it risks being accused of subservience 
to Moscow and of sacrificing the interests of the masses to a 
foreign Power; if it attacks Mr. Nehru, it risks incurring Soviet 
displeasure, and finding its supplies cut off. 

The temporary paralysis of the Indian Communist Party does 
not mean that Communism has ceased to count in India. It is 
significant that its doctrines have their greatest hold upon areas 
like Travancore-Cochin, where literacy is most widespread. 
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The extension of literacy leads in India to a passion for reading 
_reading of any kind. The Cominform feeds this passion with 
copious supplies of Communist literature, well-produced, 
widely distributed, and on sale at prices which do not cover 
even the cost of the excellent paper that is used. So far, there 
has been little or nothing to counter this stream of tendentious 
literature. In this field the Western nations give little help. The 
British Council could do a great deal if it were not starved 
for funds; there is still much goodwill towards Britain. America 
has the money, but her psychological approach is wrong. 

The real danger of Communism in India lies in the future. 
Should the Government fail to solve the pressing economic 
problems of the country, the new literate classes may turn to 
Communism—Fascism is ruled out by its associations—in an 
endeavour to ‘get things done’. It is significant that the only time 
when Communism seized control was when law and order 
broke down in Telingana just before Delhi decided on ‘police 
action’ against Hyderabad. The Nizam’s officials were 
murdered or ejected; the Communists set up a Soviet State 
in miniature; the land was given to the peasants. The restora- 
tion of order was a serious task; not only Government officials 
but even Congress social workers were murdered at night by 
terrorists who by day were peaceful workers in the fields. Firm- 
ness, patience, and agrarian reform together won the day. 

But the Government of India has never forgotten the lesson 
that administrative breakdown gives the Communists their 
opportunity. It is the fixed purpose of the Indian leaders now 
in power to ensure that Communism never again enjoys the 
kind of advantage which it enjoyed in Telingana. However 
high they may set the value of Russian friendship, they will 
continue to look upon Communist doctrine as a potential 
Trojan horse, and they will treat its exponents with all due 
reserve. 


Dr. Wodehouse 
and Mr. Wain 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


N investigation has lately been made in the book-trade 
A to determine which literary critics have most influence 
on sales. I remember the time when the Evening 
Standard was undisputed leader. A good review there by 
Arnold Bennett was believed to sell an edition in twenty-four 
hours. The claim was exaggerated, as I learned to my dis- 
appointment when he kindly noticed my first novel. The 
ensuing demand was, I think, something between two and 
three hundred, but I wonder whether any critic today has so 
large and immediate an influence. At the same period his 
colleague on the Daily Express was D. H. Lawrence, then at 
the height of his powers. Things have changed. The Beaver- 
brook press is no longer listed as having any influence at all. 
The Observer heads the poll, with the Sunday Times as 
runner-up. 

The Sunday Times has a larger circulation than the Observer 
and is read, I should have thought, by people with just as much 
money to spare for book-buying. It may be that the Sunday 
Times critics are occupied with less interesting books—natural 
history, the biographies of Anglican clergymen, reprints and 
military history seem to get more attention there than new 
works of imagination—but the chief credit must go to person- 
alities. Sir Harold Nicolson’s urbane essays could appear in 
either paper indifferently. It must be the young lions of the 
Observer whose voices are heard in the shops and libraries. 
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It so happens that the issue of the Observer which records 
their triumph, includes a note by one of them, Mr. John Wain, 
which illuminates their aims and methods. 

He had previously reviewed French Leave, the latest work 
of a master I have all my life revered, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, 
CMG, D.Lit., and concluded with the judgement: ‘sooner or 
later the record will have to be taken off.’ 

Mr. Wain, I believe, is a very young man; Dr. Wodehouse 
I know to be old. To remind an old man that his time is 
nearly up, seemed to me caddish, and I wrote to say so. Mr. 
Wain replied: ‘It is not criticism, of course, to defend a poor 
book by pointing out that the author is an elderly man, or 
to maintain that anyone who has written a /ot of books must 
be a great author, but then Mr. Waugh is not a critic.” Now 
in my uncritical way I thought French Leave a delightful book 
but that was not the point I was trying to make. | simply 
objected to Mr. Wain’s manners. That he does not deign to 
notice. Integrity is all. Considerations of common decency 
must not stand between the young critic and his high purpose. 
I had come up against that redoubtable person, the ‘dedicated 
man.’ It is rather alarming to one trained in a laxer school. 

Years and years ago, before it attained its present magis- 
terium, I was one of the regular reviewers on the Observer. We 
used to scramble round Miss Garvin’s office trying to make off 
with the expensive Art books. We were far from being dedi- 
cated, but we had certain old-fashioned ideas of fairplay. One 
of them was that you did not abuse a book unless you had 
read it. If a writer got a notice which said ‘Mr. So-and-so’s 
numerous admirers will find much to enjoy in his latest 
volume .. .” he could be sure that the reviewer had taken 
it straight round to the second-hand dealer without opening it. 
On the other hand if one had wasted a day reading the book, 
it was fair game. One could revenge oneself for the irksome 
experience by destroying it piecemeal. These conventions seem 
not to be observed today. 

Mr. Wain condemns French Leave as a ‘poor book’. I 
wonder how carefully he read it. As I pointed out to him, 
he entirely failed to notice the existence of one of the sub- 
sidiary characters, complaining of ‘the absence of any mention 
of England’ when in fact there was the clever caricature of 
an English civil servant. He had another complaint. ‘Mr. 
Wodehouse has slipped up . . . in making him’ (the hero) 
‘an author scrawling away in a garret. That convention has 
gone out. Starving authors aren’t romantic figures any more; 
they just stand in line with all the other floperoos.’ Now the 
character to which Mr. Wain refers was far from starving. 
He was an industrious free-lance, who could not indeed 
immediately afford to marry, but was able to lend his father 
substantial sums of money and had already completed a novel 
which in the course of the narratiye became a best-seller. He 
was moreover a Frenchman living in Paris, where garrets 
abound. ‘Floperoo’ is an unfamiliar expression to me. I take 
it to mean ‘failure.’ Dr. Wodehouse’s hero was on the eve of 
enormous success, but even had he not been, | cannot for 
the life of me see the force of Mr. Wain’s complaint. Unsuc- 
cessful authors must scrawl away somewhere—attic, basement, 
mezzanine. What does ‘stand in line’ mean? Literally queue 
for the dole? And does ‘all the other floperoos’ refer only 
to other unsuccessful writers or to failures in every walk of 
life? No wonder young writers starve if they give up scrawling 
and just hang about street corners with other unemployed 
youths. 

Perhaps | am doing Mr. Wain an injustice but I[ rather 

suspect that what he resents is that Mr. Wodehouse’s hero, 
although he has not yet reached the heights of reviewing for 
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the Observer, has a large and diverse circle of friends. When 
I was a young floperoo I knew quite a number of successeroos 
(if that is the correct term) and got on quite well with them. 
‘That convention,’ Mr. Wain assures us, ‘has gone out.’ He 
believes, I take it, in a strictly stratified society in which 
Doctors, like Mr. Wodehouse, should not consort with Failed 
BAs like me. That, I think, explains his severe sentence: ‘Mr. 
Waugh is not a critic.’ If he had said I was not a good critic, I 
would have understood. But not a critic at all, of any kind? 

In a civilised society everyone is a critic. Mr. Wain and his 
young friends have tried to make our flesh creep with revela- 
tions of the new barbarism which lurks in academic by-ways. 
They greatly scared one veteran novelist who accepted the grim 
picture too literally. But there is really no great cause for 
alarm. Even in the happiest days of the past it was only a 
small part of the population who fostered the arts and graces. 
That world still exists and is the proper milieu of the writer. In 
that world the most acute and influential criticism is uttered 
in private conversation by people with no identifiable quali- 
fications. Is Mr. Wain totally unaware of the existence of these 
critics? Does he regard them as imposters because they have 
not taken classes in English Literature? Does he really believe 
that one must hold a diploma from some kind of college before 
one can voice an opinion? 

Before he and his friends attempt to introduce rigid trades- 
unionism in the arts, they might reconsider their own interests. 
Mr. Wain is not only a reviewer on the Observer; he is an 
aspiring novelist and poet. At the moment we have the divert- 
ing spectacle of a ship-yard which stands idle because wood- 
borers and metal-borers cannot decide which of them shall 
bore holes in composite plates of metal and wood. Literary 
restrictive practices can only prolong Mr. Wain’s exile in the 
territory he seems to find so disagreeable. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS month’s casualty list of attractive English buildings 
to be destroyed is so long that I can only give a few 
examples, arranged alphabetically under counties: 

GLos. Icomb Round Tower: a three-storey folly of 1810, 
with circular rooms. 

HANTS. Segar’s House, Twyford: 17th century. Panelling ang 
staircase. 

KENT Bourne Park, Canterbury: Queen Anne brick in park 
with lake, contemporary staircase inside. 

Cobham Hall: Lord Darnley’s house, remodelled by 
Wyatt. For sale, may yet be saved. 

South Park, Penshurst: mid-19th century, built for Lord 
Hardinge, with Indian features. 

LaNcs. Christ Church, Salford: 1831 Greek Revival. ‘Low 
and unique, with two-decker pulpit in front of altar, | 
remember this as one of the most interesting and impres- 
sive Georgian interiors I have seen in the North of 
England. 

LEIcs. Ragdale Old Hall: 17th century, brick, stone and 
half-timber. 

Theatre Royal, Leicester: by S. Beazley, 1836, who 
designed the St. James’s Theatre and Lyceum, London. 

LONDON 17 Buckingham Street, Strand: 1675. 

Union Wharf, Greenwich: a complete group of picturesque 
late-Georgian domestic buildings, with tavern, balconies 
and harbour master’s office. 
This list, which represents only a tithe of the destruction going 
on, should make us all feel proud of the beautiful new Britain 
of bus stations and pre-fabs, concrete and electric cables which 


is arising at the taxpayers’ expense. 


MARYLEBONE OVERHEAD RAILWAY THREATENED 

I hope that the Editor won’t consider it advertising if I 
mention a shop in Marylebone High Street, London, which 
must be the only surviving relic of the youth of many of my 
older and of course more respectable readers. It is the premises 
of Messrs. Gayler and Pope, Linen Drapers and House 
Furnishers, who still have those delightful overhead railways, 
where the change is carried along in a wooden ball from the 
cash desk. I am very sad to hear that this railway does not 
work as it used to do and has to be poked along by hand. The 
firm which makes the wooden balls for change has gone out 
of business. Messrs. Gayler and Pope had a request from a 
shop in Ireland, which had a similar system, for information 
about repairs and were unable to help. 


LONDON AIRPORT LINK 

Another railway project, this time of a hopeful nature, | 
have read about in a paper whose un-ironic title is the Muck 
Shifter & Public Works Digest. It is the plan of Mr. P. M. 
Eavis for providing quick railway transport from London Atr- 
port. He proposes a branch of two-and-a-half miles from the 
Airport to join the Southern Electric to Waterloo at Feltham. 
The journey could be completed in thirty minutes if this line 
were made. It would certainly be cheaper and less noisy than 
the helicopter service, and quicker than an extension of the 
tortuous and many-stationed Piccadilly Line. 


THAT REMINDS ME 

I went with a friend lately to see Paul Scofield’s excellent 
performance as Hamlet. It was a cold Monday night, and the 
audience contained a fair proportion of chocolate-eaters who 
had possibly been disappointed of seats at The Pajama Game. 
As Hamlet killed Polonius behind the arras my friend over- 
heard a man say to the lady sitting next to him: ‘Did you 
have company when I phoned?’ 
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Murder 1 

T is a well-established literary convention that the poacher 

is a sympathetic character. People who write about the 

country invest him with a raffish glamour and credit him 
with many primitive skills in taking game and a Robin Hood- 
like resource in outwitting gamekeepers and police. ‘Old 
Simon gave me a scarcely perceptible wink as he slipped out 
of the bar with his lurcher at his heels. The full moon, I 
remembered, would be rising about now. . . .” How many 
times have we read sentences like that? 

Good old Simon! Or should it perhaps be good olde Simon? 
So conveniently picturesque a figure would be a sad loss to 
rustic belles lettres, but does he in fact exist any more, this 
lone, rusé, clandestine hunter threading the moonlit rides? 
Here and there he may; but most modern poachers are 
motorised townsmen, operating in impersonal gangs, using a 
smash-and-grab technique and running very little risk of being 
caught. They do not favour literary gentlemen with scarcely 
perceptible winks, and for my part I do not find them estimable 
or sympathetic. 

* 7 * 

The only poacher who hardly ever gets written about is 
the deer-poacher. He is not a picturesque figure. Some idea of 
his standard methods may be gained from the report of the 
Nature Conservancy for 1955. 

The most serious incident during the year took place on 
the Beinn Eighe Nature Reserve where deer-poaching still 
continues, despite the vigilance of the Reserve Warden, Mr. 
J. Polson, and the local Police Constable. On 23rd March, 
1955, at about 3.45 a.m. shots were heard on the Reserve 
and a car was shortly afterwards intercepted. Two men were 
in the car, one describing himself as a farm worker and the 
other as a gamekeeper. In the rear were two stags, one on 
top of the other. The one on top had eight bullets in it— 
two in the haunch, three through the stomach, one through 
the lung, one through the nose and one through the antler. 
This stag was dead. The one underneath had had one bullet 
through the right eye passing between the brain and the 
roof of the mouth. It was still alive nearly an hour after 
being shot, but paralysed, and was put out of its misery by 
the warden. One of the men was charged and convicted 
under the Firearms Act, 1937, and the Game Licences Act, 
1860, and find £10 on the first charge and £15 on the second. 
The other was convicted under the latter Act only and was 
fined £15. . . . For one of the men this was the second con- 
viction in three years and for the other man, the third con- 
viction within the same period. . . . It is difficult to estimate 
what is the value of a stag to a poacher, but somewhere in 
the region of £10 would seem a reasonable estimate, and 
on that assumption the fines levied approximately equalled 
double the value of the two stags in this case. 


* * * 


On this jolly incident the following comments may be made. 
First, the only unusual thing about it was that the poachers 
were caught. Second, nothing was or could be said about 
the number of deer wounded but not recovered during the 
shooting; the deer are generally in a herd when fired on and 
casualties of this kind are almost always inflicted, especially 
if the shooting is done at night. Thirdly, the men were not 
fined because of anything they had done to the deer, but 
because one of their firearms certificates was not in order 
and neither of them had game licences. 

Bird’s-nesting is illegal, but to kill or disable a stag, a hind 
or even a calf is not in itself an offence. The red deer is the 
largest wild animal in these islands, but the law does not 
recognise it as either having a right to or needing protection. 
Although in many of her overseas possessions the larger 





the Glens 


mammals are protected by sensible and enlightened game laws, 
Great Britain is the only civilised country in the world where 
there is no close season for deer. 

There are several interrelated reasons why nothing continues 
to be done about this minor national disgrace. One is that, 
although every year more and more people visit the Highlands, 
hardly any of them ever see the deer. In July, August and 
September, when public opinion streams along the roads in 
cars and coaches, the deer look down on it incuriously from 
two or three thousand feet up; they are not part of the visible 
landscape, as ponies are in the New Forest. The result is that 
good-hearted people, who are quite ready to get hot under 
the collar about what happens in public to bulls in Spain 
(where they have never been), remain intellectually and 
emotionally isolated from what may well be happening this 
evening to deer on the knoll where they ate their sandwiches 
last summer. 

A more cogent factor is the attitude of an articulate minority 
of farmers, headed at the moment by the Black-Faced Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. Their case, which is based on specious 
economics, rooted in shallow ideology and unsupported by 
any evidence worth hearing, is that deer are vermin, and that 
a close season, which would probably arrest the decline in 
their numbers, would do a major disservice to Scottish agri- 
culture; the only gainers would be the beastly people who own 
deer-forests and a few sentimental cranks. 

Since the enemies of the deer greatly outnumber in voting 
power their friends, the whole business represents what is 
known as a ‘delicate’ political issue; this means an issue which 
successive administrations feel they have almost every excuse 
for funking. But what is done to the deer is abominable and 
against all our traditions; and it is what is done that matters. 
I see from its report that last year the Nature Conservancy 
had some success in preserving in their natural state such 
items in our heritage as Fossiliferous Mudstones, Green 
Spleenwort, Bloody Cranesbill, Broad-leaved Ragwort, Marsh 
Andromeda, the Black Hairsteak, the Chequered Skipper, and 
some particularly interesting sedge and ling. I am relieved to 
know that these by-products of Dame Nature stand a good 
chance of surviving; but I cannot see that, either from a 
national or an humanitarian point of view, the Broad-leaved 

Ragwort stands in greater need of conservation than an 
in-calf hind. STRIX 
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THE NEW ESTATE 

Sir,—Mr. Curran’s article ‘The Politics of the 
New Estate’ contains within it inaccuracies and 
statements that I as a dweller in the suburban 
areas of Middlesex must comment upon. 

To Mr. Curran the New Estate is the munici- 
pal housing estate. He believes that the settlers 
in such places in 1945 ‘struck a blow at Tory- 
ism that was all but mortal.’ He quotes as 
part of his evidence for this the Socialist gain 
in Harrow. | would point out that in 1945 the 
then Harrow East constituency which was 
gained by Labour contained within it only 
the minutest example of a municipal housing 
estate. As in nearby Wembley where Labour 
won two seats and the situation was little dif- 
ferent, the majority of the electors were living 
in owner-occupied mortgaged semi-detached 
dwellings. In other nearby constituencies where 
the owner-occupier was even more important 
and which were won by the Tories, the swing 
was also towards Labour. There were many 
factors to explain the Labour victory of that 
year in this part of Middlesex—the municipal 
housing estate was not one of them. The influx 
of population from the depressed capital-goods 
areas certainly played its part but the people 
concerned lived not on council estates but as 
tenants of privately-owned houses or—to a 
very large degree — as owner-mortgage- 
occupiers. 

While it is true that by 1950 there were some 
new estates (even these do not fit the Curran 
definition for they are certainly not peopled 
anything like exclusively by manual workers), 
to award them the medal for Tory victory in 
1951 ignores both the swing throughout the 
area generally and the effects of constituency 
redistribution. Any medal to be awarded 
should go to Dr. Charles Hill. 

There is undoubtedly a problem of subtopia. 
Its recent municipal manifestation, in Middle- 
sex at least, follows on a development which 
can be traced back to at least 1870 when the 
changed balance of payments situation allowed 
of concentration in consumer goods, and which 
saw the greater development of commercial 
London. The resultant growth of a lower 
middle class raised subtopian problems which 
were admirably dealt with by C. F. G. 
Masterman in his book The Condition of 
England over forty years ago. These problems 
are fundamentally caused by a rise in the 
national income, and the resulting transforma- 
tion of the working class into a lower-middle 








class. I do not accept that these problems are 
as bad as the black-and-white picture that 
Mr. Curran drew in his first article, but they 
exist among the owner-occupiers equally as 
much as among the New Estate dwellers. 
Subtopia is an urgent problem of our time. 
It will not be solved by treating it in terms of 
how to capture it for the new Toryism. Over 
a wide area Dr. Charles Hill has already done 
just that—Yours faithfully, MERLYN REES 


50 Cedar Drive, Hatch End, Pinner, Middx 

* 
Sir,—Mr. Curran has one initial advantage in 
writing about new housing estates—he knows 
nothing about them. I make no claim to know 
the lot, but I know something concerning them. 

My letter, so far from being ‘an irrelevant 
trumpet blast,’ was intended as that bugle call, 
known to everybody, under a French disguise, 
as ‘Awake!’ Mr. Curran still slumbers, endur- 
ing his nightmares about life on new housing 
estates. His replies to my comments on his 
article reconcile me to the consoling thought 
that he not only did not write it but has had 
the good sense not to read it. 

Mr. Curran has read my letter, however, but 
has not replied to my invitation to come and 
study a new housing estate. I have read Mr. 
Curran on the politics of new housing estates. 
The picture is about as real as an old-fashioned 
panorama. Let me repeat my invitation before 
he starts on ‘Cooking in New Housing Estates,’ 
or the wearing of suede shoes among their 
inhabitants—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN O'LEARY 
Librarian 
Borough of Dagenham 
* 
Sir,—May I, as one of the migrants from the 
North, to whom Charles Curran refers in his 
article on the New Estate, be permitted to 
voice an opinion? 

His assertion that ‘the North Country settler 
acts rather as a political poultice to his Welsh 
neighbours’ is really too fantastically grotesque 
and preposterous to merit a reply, but it must 
nevertheless be refuted, and I, as one of the 
north-country settlers in Middlesex can easily 
give him the lie. The hardships and adversity 
and grievous poverty endured in the disastrous 
1930s are, I can assure him, not one whit for- 
gotten. Though perhaps less vociferous than 
our Welsh neighbours, our memories are 
equally bitter. 

Furthermore, his assertion that the Socialist 
Party both banned and boycotted the Jarrow 
Hunger Marchers, when those same marchers 
were led by none other than Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson herself, is at once seen to be com- 
pletely false—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM ALLAN VAUSE 
65 Headstone Road, Harrow, Middx 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS 

Sir,—Both Gerard Fay and Cyril Ray are 
too deeply engaged in their own battles, Fay’s 
with the corps of correspondents and Ray’s 
with Fay, to consider the purpose of war 
reporting which is to make the battle under- 
standable by the reader at home, The time of 
the ‘romantic, adventurous figures’ was not so 
much in the Crimea as in the small wars of 
the end of last century. The days are gone of 
carrying messages from square to square at 
Tamai and long camel rides to Korti. Though 
the romance may have departed the cor- 
respondent of the Second World War was still 
gallant and adventurous, but if he was a good 
reporter he understood his purpose. In the little 
wars it was all front line. In the world wars it 
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was colour not information that could be got 
in the cannon’s mouth. Colour and the eyes 
witness story of the fighting troops are part of 
the job, but only part. If the reporter spends 
the whole of his time in the front line he May 
get much personal satisfaction and write g 
fine story. He will certainly get considerably 
shot at, which he will mind neither more nor 
less than the fighting soldier, and he will fing 
out nothing of how the battle is going. 

It is easy to sneer at ‘briefing,’ but in the 
big battles of large wars something of the kind 
is necessary if the correspondent is to get any 
over-all picture at all. He can and does check 
up by individual enquiries, but commanders 
and staff officers have not the time to give ful] 
explanations to individuals. Censorship is, of 
course, a handicap but an inevitable one, 
Security did not matter on the Nile or the 
North-West Frontier. The good correspondent 
neither spends all his time sitting on his back- 
side at headquarters waiting for the spokes- 
man, nor all his time crawling about with 
companies and platoons, He does his job, 
which is a suitable mixture of both. Conse- 
quently the combatant critic, Mr. Fay or 
another, if he gets back to headquarters may 
have found a lot of correspondents there, He 
could not know that there were at the same 
time an equal number being unmercifully 
shelled somewhere to get personal stories of 
the fighting troops. 

In my short fighting experience in this war 
I saw no correspondents, but that was not their 
fault but the failure of Public Relations which 
at that stage were neither important nor ‘self- 
important.’ Later on four fronts I saw most 
of the war correspondents. Of course, there 
were good and bad ones. So there were in the 
romantic days. There was just as much zeal 
and devotion to duty as at any time in the past. 
Finally let us consider the question of courage. 
Bennet Burleigh was probably the greatest war 
correspondent of all time, a man of great 
gallantry and enterprise, but if risk is the 
criterion we should reflect that in the Second 
World War very many correspondents in- 
curred greater personal danger than did Bennet 
Burleigh in all the twenty-six wars which he 
reported. The internal combustion engine and 
wireless telegraphy may have killed the 
romance of war reporting but they have not 
altered the essential qualities of the good 
correspondent.—Yours faithfully, 

BURNHAM 
The Daily Telegraph 


* 

Sir,—I served for two years in Army Public 
Relations and am ashamed at the recollection 
of my extreme youth and inexperience, which 
were all I had to put at the service of seasoned 
war correspondents. Fortunately, in their un- 
demonstrative way, they taught me much, and 
while by no means all correspondents were of 
the calibre of Christopher Buckley, Alan 
Moorehead, Alex Clifford and Basil Cringell, 
I should like to echo Cyril Ray’s tribute to 
such men. 

Apart from their purely professional ability, 
they were scholarly, civilised, alert and brave— 
gentlemen whom it was an honour to know, 
and who could serve as a pattern for followers 
of their own, or any other, calling —Yours 
faithfully, 

R. A. J. KIRKBY 
10 Twyford Mill, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts 


BURKE OR GALLUP? 

Sirn,—We would have been content to leave 
any discussion of ‘Burke and Gallup’ in the 
capable hands of Gallup. But your own foot- 
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note to Mr. Gregory’s letter provokes us to 
further comment. 

It is quite true that more is required of 
Ministers than the perusal of the results of 

lis—for one thing they must assure them- 
selves of the reliability of what they read. Two 
recent so-called polls have been based simply 
on a vote of readers who cared to reply. One 

Jl gave a large majority against hanging, 
the other a large majority in favour. Our own 
nationally representative survey for the Daily 
Telegraph found the difference in attitude 
between the readers of these two papers to be 
in the region of 5 per cent. only. 

Considering only Gallup and Mass-Observa- 
tion, however, it is surely not surprising that 
where a different type of question is asked, 
different answers are obtained. Gallup, for 
example, introduced the idea of degrees of 
murder in one of their questions, Mass-Obser- 
vation allowed feelings on this issue to emerge 
spontaneously. Gallup asked informants to 
‘vote’ specifically as between three points of 
view, Mass-Observation asked them to choose 
between two, but also made it clear that doubts 
could be voiced (i.e., ‘Do you approve, dis- 
approve, or haven't you made up your mind?’) 
Each form of question is legitimate. and, tech- 
nically speaking, correct; but results are not 
necessarily interchangeable. 

Despite this we would not agree with Mr. 
Gregory that the polls are ‘polls apart.’ Gallup 
finds 21 per cent. wishing to abandon capital 
punishment altogether, Mass-Observation 18 
per cent.; Gallup finds 41 per cent. opposed 
even to experimental abolition, Mass-Observa- 
tion 45 per cent. Above all, both organisations 
have found in 1956 a marked increase (as com- 
pared with 1948) in the numbers favouring 
trial suspension of the death penalty.—Yours 
faithfully, 

L. R. ENGLAND 
Mass-Observation, 7 Kensington Church 
Court, W8 


FREE ELECTIONS 

Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Fairlie has still failed 
to grasp my point about free elections, 
although this is probably entirely due to my 
muddled arguments. May I make ‘one more 
brief effort at clarification? 

It is my contention that free elections, as 
practised in this country, depend on the 
presence of certain essential conditions. One 
such condition is that the voters should share 
a basic common political philosophy, a shared 
faith in the free society, so that those who lose 
the election can continue to live peacefully in 
the same society as those who win. In countries 
where this condition is not fulfilled, free elec- 
tions, as | defined the term at some length in 
my Encounter article, are strictly impossible— 
just as it is impossible to swim without water. 
You can go through the motions, but that is all. 

Surely a country in which a majority votes 
society into tyranny proves by this act that it 
has not accepted those necessary limitations on 
the popular will without which free elections 
—again in the sense that I am using the term— 
just cannot take place. So Mr. Fairlie’s allega- 
tion that | am prepared to discard free elec- 
tions when they are likely to produce the 
victory of tyranny is strictly without meaning 
—except as a debating point. You cannot dis- 
card something which lacked, in the first place, 
the necessary conditions for its prior existence 


To point this out, as I did in my Encounter . 


article, is not to deny peoples the right to free 
elections, any more than to discourage a man 
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from taking a header into an empty swimming 
pool is denying him the right to swim. I do 
wish that Mr. Fairlie would understand that 
I am not concerned with the West suspending 
free elections—in any case we lack both the 
power, and the right in international law, to 
intervene abroad in this way—but only in 
pointing out what the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion of free elections actually means.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE 
41 Scarsdale Villas, W8 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 

Sir,—The foundation of the John Gordon 
Society strikes a welcome blow for purity in 
our national life. But why, in this respect, allow 
all the credit to Mr. Gordon? | should like 
to suggest to Mr. Greene that the activities of 
the society be extended to embrace other 
Crusaders who are fighting just as valiantly, 
and indeed in a more executive capacity, for 
this uplifting cause. I have in mind, in par- 
ticular, the Councillors of the Borough of 
Paddington, in which | have the privilege to 
live. Surely the greatest of all the social evils 
of our time is the unfortunate attraction of 
human beings for one another. The Coun- 
cillors of Paddington have found a way to 
eliminate this evil. They are installing, 
throughout their borough, a form of street- 
lighting named sodium, which climinates 
colour, transforms human beings into the guise 
of corpses, hence happily relieves them of all 
temptation to look at each other. Thus, by 
the prevention of new attractions and the 
elimination of old ones, the habit of love is 
being slowly but surely stamped out. The 
completion of the process is likely to be 
delayed only by the Chancellor’s unforeseen 
and in this respect short-sighted restrictions on 
municipal expenditure. 

Such, Sir, are the blessings of modern 
science, when handled by men of high ideals. 
The Councillors, however, will do well to 
remember that every new cure carries the risk 
of a new disease. In this case the evident danger 
is that of the growth of necrophily, an impulse 
from which the people of Britain have hitherto 
been relatively free. It is surely in tackling just 
such problems as these that the John Gordon 
Society can play a constructive and useful part, 
in close co-operation with local authorities 
throughout the country.—Yours faithfully, 

KINROSS 
4 Warwick Avenue, W2 
* 
Sir,—We have today written to Mr. Graham 
Greene, heartily applauding his sentiments. 
and offering our wholehearted services to the 
Cause. We have told him that Mr. John 
Gordon has long been our hero—in fact we 
have a signed photograph of him over 
a casket containing the ashes of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and The Well of Loneliness. 

We, being two unmarried ladies, know too 
well the dangers that beset us owing to the 
growing menace of pornography. We have 
suggested that he should invite those worthy 
magistrates who so nobly ordered copies of 
that vile publication, the Decameron, to be 
destroyed by fire, to become honorary and 
founder members. In closing, we had great 
pleasure in sending him a small token of our 
appreciation to encourage him in his work, 
but we took the precaution of postdating the 
cheque (30th February, 1984—1,000 roubles) 
as an added incentive.—Yours faithfully, 

GLORIA DUNN, ANITA GALPERIN 
3 Park Drive, NW11 
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Sir,—Whilst welcoming the formation of the 
John Gordon Society, of which we wish to 
apply for membership, we must point out that 
in our opinion the Society has based itself on 
too narrow a view of Mr. Gordon’s work. The 
Society might well be constituted as the rally- 
ing-point of opinion on many other matters in 
which Mr. Gordon has a burning interest. To 
mention only one—we feel that the portrait 
which Mr. Livesey has generously offered to 
commission would not be complete without 
the additional symbol of a hangman’s rope. 
This could be suitably draped round the figure 
with some such scrolled inscription as: 
‘Purity through suppression and strangulation.” 
We are sure that posterity will wish to 
remember Mr. Gordon’s crusading spirit in all 
its aspects—Yours faithfully, KEN TAYLOR 

JILL TAYLOR, MICHAEL BLACK 


54 Flower Lane, Mill Hill, NW7 


OFFICIAL SECRETS 


Sirn,—I believe | am the only regular reader 
of the Spectator who knows that the Editor 
recently ran a grave risk of arrest and prosecu- 
tion under the Official Secrets Act. I only 
know of one man of letters who has been 
charged under this Act but his offence was 
trivial compared to our Editor's offence. 

I doubt if any Spectator readers realised that 
the two correspondents who in a letter revealed 
that, in a mansion in Belgrave Square, a retirec 
Admiral and a moot of majors were scrutinis- 
ing typescripts and publications for disciosures 
that would endanger security, were uncovering 
a top-top-secret. 

For four years I had been sleuthing to 
discover, the credentials of the mystery men 
into whose hands a typescript of mine had 
fallen. Government officials were courteous 
and friendly but on this subject their lips were 
sealed. I tried my friends at my club. Some 
believed, or pretended to believe, that those I 
was seeking lived in a country house in a 
secluded spot. Some added barbed wire and 
fierce dogs to complete a Sapper setting. Some 
asserted that they wore disguise in public. 

Now, thanks to the Spectator, | have come 
up with my quarry, but with mixed feelings 
of relief that our Editor is still {zee and dis- 
appointment that their lair is so unromantic 
and that when de-mooted they are not more 
fairy-like. I could have saved myself those 
four baffling years if | had paid more heed to 
a story told me by the late Lord Norwich, 
when he was commenting on the exaggerated 
secrecy with which officials attempt to cloak 
activities of which everyone is aware. Strict 
orders had been given that the address of 
MIS in St. James’s Street was a top-secret. 
When he told a taxi-driver to drop him at 
Boodle’s Club, the driver said, ‘Is that the one 
right opposite MI5?° 

All those wasted years! I only had to ask 
a taxi-driver—Yours faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 
The Road Farm, Churt, Surrey 


MINNIE 


Sir,—I read with much amusement Mr. Gerald 
Hamilton’s witty book reviews in your paper, 
but why does he say that ‘Minnie’ is a ‘repul- 
sive appellative’? 

Both my daughter and I have this name and 
are proud of it.—Yours faithfully, 

MINNIE GILLINGHAM 

18 Hunters Grove, Romford, Essex 
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Contemporary Arts 


Sneezing Assassin 


MISALLIANCE. By Bernard Shaw. (Lyric, 
Hammersmith.-~——RING FoR CatTtTy. By 
Patrick Cargill and Jack Beale. (Lyric, 
Shaftesbury Avenue.) 


It is rather sad how frequently excellent acting 
and more than adequate direction fail to make 
anything of a revival. Misalliance would hardly 
have been the Shaw play I should have chosen 
myself to mark the centenary of its author’s 
birth, but I had never seen it and was prepared 
to enjoy it. Instead of which the first half sub- 
jected me to a tedium that was almost intoler- 
able.-Why was this? Why did not I get on with 
this Shavian Cocktail Party? I suspect that it 
was because nothing happens. Moreover, the 
play lacks that element of imagination which 
lifts Heartbreak House out of the usual run of 
the drama of ideas, In Misalliance the talk and 
the clash of ideas are not sufficiently serious to 
be interesting, and there is nothing else. In the 
second half things do begin to happen, the 
comic assassin is funny and pathetic, the Polish 
female acrobat is merely funny, but again the 
humour is a little bit thin. There is nothing to 
equal the tea party in Pygmalion. Alas for 
H. M. Tennent’s and their good intentions! 
Alas also for Donald Pleasence who wastes 
a really magnificent performance on this play. 
His sneezing assassin exists in another dimen- 
sion from the rest of the characters. He is 
more real, standing out of the play like a 
carving out of a flat painted wall. This, after 
all, is a study in the classic humiliation of the 
nineteenth century, the small clerk or shop- 
assistant whom H. G. Wells portrayed with 
such understanding. Mr. Pleasance is a very 


good actor. His every word tells, and he knows 
how to use his face. Not that the rest of the 
cast were behindhand. Roger Livesey and 
Ursula Jeans were good, but unequal as John 
and Mrs. Tarleton, Miss Jeans managed to get 
a North Country kindliness into her way of 
speaking, which made her appear a really 
pleasant person. It is not so easy to appear a 
really pleasant person on the stage. Mr. Livesey 
displayed a certain amount of Yorkshire in his 
behaviour, but did not exactly look like a 
successful manufacturer. He was too intellec- 
tual by half. I fancy John Tarleton’s efforts at 
culture should be a great deal more blunder- 
ing. Still, his performance had a lot of vitality 
and in the scene with the assassin he was ex- 
cellent. On the night I saw the play the part 
of Hypatia was played by Anna Fulker, who 
took the opportunity given her by Ann Wal- 
ford’s indisposition very well indeed. The pro- 
duction went smoothly and with pace, the set 
was good. What more could you want? Arms 
and the Man, perhaps? 
* 

The new play at the West End Lyric is about 
a TB sanatorium. The patients go through the 
evolutions of what is essentially a desert island 
theme, the melodrama is laid on hot and 
strong; tears are jerked. With good perform- 
ances all round (especially from Patrick 
McGoohan) and slick direction, this rather 
tawdry play, using all the lowest tricks of the 
trade and appealing to the most banal senti- 
mentality, kept me in my seat till the end. I 
wanted to see what happened. I was furious. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 





Heart of Gold 


SUMMER SONG. Music of Dvorak; book by 
Eric Maschwitz and Hy Kraft. (Princes.-—— 
Doctor Jo. By Joan Morgan. (Aldwych.) 

THE newest musical, about Dvorak gallivant- 

ing around rural Illinois sixty years ago, help- 

ing fellow-Czechs out of trouble and finding 
themes for the 5th Symphony, shares with 
other modern musicals the endearing charac- 
teristics of the curate’s egg; but this time the 
good bits far exceed those not so very good. 

Laurence Naismith as Dvorak holds the whole 

thing in correct focus; his heart of gold is 

believable, he is charming, kindly and not one 
millimetre larger than life-size. Some fairly 
banal lyrics get effectively sung by Sally Ann 

Howes, Bonita Primrose and Edric Connor. 

The dances are over-lush, over-dressed and at 

times over-crowded; but the best items are 

stunningly danced by a fine team headed by 

Herida May and William Barrett. More 

Dvorak music, smarter lyrics and a slicker 

production could have given this show the 

extra ‘bite’ it ought to have. 

At last year’s Edinburgh Festival Doctor Jo 
was a fast-moving, tightly directed and 
smoothly acted comedy of bad manners and 
bruised hearts, and Sonia Dresdel as the 
heroine brought an Ibsen-sized interpretation 
to balance against the largely cardboard 
figures around her. This production is funeral 
paced, and the higher standard of acting all 
round makes the plot seem more threadbare 
than, in fact, it is. This modern medical house- 


hold disrupted by the prodigal daughter’s 
return from the tropics is perhaps all too true 
to life as lived under the National Health 
Scheme. Barbara Couper puts up a per- 
formance, as the mean-spirited sister, nearly 
as compelling as Miss Dresdel’s. 


‘La Peri’ 


THE intensely poetic subject of the legend of 
the peri has fascinated choreographers for a 
century past. The essence of the story is the 
attempt of Iskender to steal the Flower of 
Immortality from the peri, whom he discovers 
asleep in the courtyard of Ormuzd. The flower, 
however, reacts to his own inmost thoughts 
and, by lusting after the charms of the peri, he 
forfeits hope of immortality .. . a fable no 
more nonsensical than that behind hundreds 
of ballets, operas and plays. 

Frederick Ashton’s first version, twenty-five 
years ago at the Mercury, was perfectly fitted 
to that stage and to his own and Miss 
Markova’s talents. The new production at 
Covent Garden last week makes a challenge 
which it is unable to follow up with advan- 
tage. On this vast stage—made vaster by build- 
ing a raised inner stage for part of the action 
—the two performers are caught in a pattern 
of dancing and gesturing which flows, at times, 
too diffusely over the whole area, so that we 
are over-conscious of every movement they 
make during every single second of the action. 
Thousands of instances have shown that two 
performers dancing on a maximum-sized stage 


A. V.C. 






can make total effect only with a scintillating 
piece of obvious—even slightly vulgar—dance 
exhibitionism; technique exploiting the last 
believable limits of equilibrium, non-stop 
gyrations and extreme elevation, makes an 
emotional effect that more subtle and slower. 
paced choreography cannot achieve. 

Miss Fonteyn never looked more bewitching 
and her dancing involved slow-motion effects, 
Asian gestures and free-style movements not 
set for her in any previous. Ashtonian choreo- 
graphy. Michael Somes, as Iskender, projected 
a splendidly conceived and acted character, 
his dancing was of a less spectacular kind than 
his partner’s but blended with, and contrasted 
against, it to produce a novel though unsatis- 
factory type of extensive pas de deux. Like so 
many recent ballets (but not, usually, Mr. 
Ashton’s) this one made sense only if the long 
programme synopsis were first digested—it 
then confused that sense by leaving so much 
unexpressed which cannot be expressed in 
dance movement. The Dukas music, lyrical and 
not too lush, is exactly right as a dance piece 
of twenty minutes’ duration. The sumptuous 
costume by André Levasseur (of the Dior 
atelier) are some of the finest dance costumes 
seen on this stage for a long time; Ivon 
Hitchens’s décor seemed out of sympathy with 
both the subject and the actual dance-imagery 
being performed in front of it. 

A. V. COTON 


Spectacular Variety 


THE present show at the Leicester Galleries 
offers a spectacular variety of artistic intention. 
Eliot Hodgkin is a most painstaking facsimilist 
in the tradition of old ‘Birdsnest’ Hunt with 
an obvious botanical enthusiasm, but his 
arrangements of fruits, flowers, or leafage 
unfortunately lack pictorial inventiveness and 
wit. The other two painters here, Cecil Collins 
and Terry Frost, are as different as they well 
could be, but their pictures suffer from similar 
weaknesses. Collins is a painter of interior 
worlds derived from Biblical sources or from 
public or private mythologies; his kinship with 
Blake is obvious and like that artist he deals 
not only in visions but combines a personal 
arabesque with formalisations drawn from the 
history of art. He has greatly widened the 
range of his symbolism and in that respect 
The Voice is the most impressive picture by 
him I have seen; the exhibition contains other 
original inventions and the work is generally 
charming in colour, but Collins remains an 
essentially ineloquent draughtsman or painter. 
The affective power and plausibility of any 
image, whether it derives from the exterior 
world or from some imaginative experience, 
depends upon the painter’s command of the 
abstract formal qualities of his art. When 
pictures like these hang upon a wall they have 
to contend with the material pressure and 
excitement of the natural, human scene around 
them, with the coming and going of living 
figures. I suspect that Collins’s proper scale of 
working is considerably smaller than the 
majority of these pictures, that his undoubtedly 
interesting imagination would speak more per- 
suasively if it could be transferred to a Book 
of Hours. Terry Frost’s abstracts do not sug- 
gest an enlargement of scale but they do share 
the pictorial ineloquence to which I have 
referred. His most recent paintings are remi- 
niscent of aerial photographs of open-field 
systems, the canvas being divided by black 
lines into long, narrow, but irregular, strips. 
Viewed out of the corner of the eye or with 
a divided attention they possess an undeniable 
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Responsibility redistributed 


The possession of money carries with it responsibility. When a large 
part of the country’s income was in comparatively few hands, a proportion of 


it was regularly invested. Thus was British industry developed. 


Today, the nation’s income is more evenly distributed—and the responsibility with it. If money is to keep its value, 





everyone must save. Many do so already—through Life Assurance, one of the country’s greatest 
sources of development capital. The steady growth of these investments is a measure of the people’s faith in the 


integrity of British Life Assurance—a faith justified by a long record of sound direction and management, 


Life Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, Established 1889, 
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force and originality, but to concentrate the 
whole of one’s gaze and response upon any 
one of them is to discover lapses in the callig- 
raphy, the web of lines which holds together the 
structure of colour. The drawing lacks nerve 
and bite. The fine draughtsman makes a mark 
upon his chosen surface which is itself vital 
and enlivening; the surface is energised. In 
these pictures the lines are limp and tentative 
and indeed the paint in general has a fatal 
hesitancy. 

William Gear, who is showing at Gimpel 
Fils, has his place in the recent history of 
English painting. He was one of the first of 
the younger generation of abstract painters— 
if Ben Nicholson and Victor Pasmore may be 
considered the outstanding seniors—to com- 
mand attention and there was a moment when 
his flashing, confident pictures seemed to 
promise great things. In recent years his out- 
put has diminished and the new exhibition is 
not very reassuring. In place of the bright all- 
over patterning of many of the earlier works— 
a kind of abstract impressionism—the new 
paintings contain an equally limited range of 
forms, sometimes as before evocative of place 
or season, but the elements are now more solid 
and clearly defined. The pictures no longer 
glitter and flow, but stand firm and four- 
square. They do however suggest that Gear 
lacks not only sensibility, which was never a 
part of his talent, but also intellectual 
authority and inventiveness. There is a depress- 
ing crudeness here and I am sorry to say I 
found this a very dull exhibition. 

The sculptor Robert Adams, who shares the 
gallery with Gear, has been surpassed in 
reputation by contemporaries who more obvi- 
ously reflect the zeitgeist. He is by nature a 
carver who enjoys refined, subtle surfaces, 
precise articulation and an ostensible harmony. 
His work has an unfashionable coolness; he 
has no inclination to force or exaggerate his 
gifts by making a show of what he is about. 
This is a most impressive and enjoyable exhibi- 
tion by one of the few naturally non-figurative 
artists working in England and his largest 
piece, a bronze maquette for an architectural 
screen, is his finest sculpture so far. I was 
reminded of Marianne Moore’s phrase that 
precision is a thing of the imagination. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Love in a Wet Climate 


Tue RAINS OF RANCHIPUR. (Carlton.)— 
Frou. (Curzon.) 


FROU- 


The Rains of Ranchipur is another version of 
Louis Bromfield’s novel The Rains Came, and 
of one thing it can surely boast, the biggest and 
best earthquake-cum-flood ever. That I yawned 
in the middle of it is no indication of its worth, 
merely a sign that I am not actually very inter- 
ested in earthquakes, and I can recommend it 
as a catastrophe of amazing proportions in the 
making of which it is impossible not to believe 
a million people were killed. The human story 
attached to this splendid disaster concerns the 
love of an Indian doctor for a European 
floozie, of how his ability to see her lovely soul 
through her sinful exterior changes her so that 
in the end she is able to sacrifice her personal 
happiness to the common good. The Indian is 
played by Richard Burton, that fine actor who 
in this instance has very little to do but be 
noble and inscrutable. Lana Turner gives a 
firm impression of a rich, pampered and utterly 
selfish woman, so much so that her final burst 
of tenderness and renunciation invites in- 
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credulity rather than sympathy. As her de- 
generate husband, married for his title and 
living on his wife’s fortune, Michael Rennie is 
excellent, and Eugenie Leontovich, as the 
Maharanee of Ranchipur in whose state these 
romantic and elemental cataclysms occur, gives 
a spirited performance. Jean Negulesco’s direc- 
tion is, of course, admirable, and if he has 
exaggerated a bit in his handling of ‘natural 
phenomena he has used restraint in the all- 
too-tempting province of Eastern court life. 
His settings are lavish, but not ridiculous, and 
his miscegenation is very polite. Curiously 
enough, with all these virtues, this film is not 
inspiring, perhaps because there is no one to 
love in it, Everybody, in every sense, is a bit 
wet. * 


The main charm of Frou-Frou, the first 
continental film in CinemaScope, is its appear- 
ance. It is, in fact, as pretty as a picture, East- 
man having mixed the softest, most delicate. 
colours to fit the elegant designs of Paul 
Bertrand, so that the eye is enraptured and 
refreshed wheresoever it roams. The film is a 
sort of digest of La Vie Parisienne spanning 
forty years. Its heroine, played by Dany Robin, 
a flower girl in a fashionable Paris restaurant 
of 1912, is adopted by four elderly gentlemen 
who set her up in a luxurious flat, launch her 
on a theatrical career, and each hopes to win 
her favours, The result is disastrous, for Frou- 
Frou learns to prefer money to true love, which 
does not, in fiction at any rate, make for 
happiness. Mile Robin is delicious as an 
ingénue and perfectly plausible as an elderly 
lady endeavouring to prevent her daughter 
from preferring love to money; but as a hard- 
boiled sweetie of the 1920s she is about as 
convincing as an amateur actress in a charade. 
Her innocent face, candid as a marguerite, 
defies all efforts to sophisticate it. The gentle- 
men who, with varying success, woo and win 
her are faultlessly played by, among others, 
Gino Cervi, Philippe Lemaire, Jean Wall, 
Umberto Melnati and Louis de Funes, and it 
is also a pleasure to’see Mischa Auer again, yet 
it is the pictorial rather than the histrionic 
quality of this film which attracts. It has been 
directed by Augusto Gemina whose strong 
sense of period, whose imagination and rare 
good taste combine to make Frou-Frou such 


a delightful film. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Music of the Spheres 


WHATEVER the final outcome may be of the 
acrimonious dispute between the BBC and the 
Musicians’ Union, it is just possible, one likes 
to think, that it may lead indirectly to a 
reassessment by programme-planners of the 
precise function of music in relation to the 
television medium. Quite apart from TV 
orchestral and recital programmes—in which 
the camera’s roving-eye technique, adding 
little to the musical content, has only served to 
come between the viewer and his enjoyment 
of the work as a whole-—the BBC’s use of 
music has not always suggested, even in the 
recent past, a clear but all-important grasp of 
the essential difference between sound-radio 
and television. 

This reflection on a possible welcome by- 
product of the BBC's present difficulties was 
prompted oddly enough, in the same week, 
by one of the most tranquil TV programmes 
we have enjoyed for many a day. Christopher 
Mayhew’s admirable documentary film of life 
in a twentieth-century English monastery. 
Serenity was the keynote of this fascinating 





programme, and the quiet, Compulsive 
approach of Father Bishop, the Principal 
speaker, seemed to me to underline quite per- 
fectly the fundamental truth that the essence 
of television is to be found in its Peculiar 
sense of intimacy. It was in 1933 that the late 
Filson Young wrote, in his Studies in the 
Adventure and Technique of Broadcasting 
that: ‘Human speech, like the song of the 
birds, is a matter of music, and what makes a 
speaking voice charming is an infinitely subtle 
and delicate contrast and mutation of tones 
of pitch, of quality, of colour. That beauty 
can only be cultivated against a background 
of silence.’ The italics are mine. It may be 
argued that Father Bishop’s immediate impac 
on viewers in the Mayhew programme was, in 
relation to Filson Young’s ‘background of 
silence,’ a naturally powerful one, hardly to be 
expected of the average speaker on television, 
and therefore an unfair one to cite as q 
‘standard.’ I would refer such objectors to 
the following memorable passage from Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici: ‘For there 
is a music wherever there is a harmony, order 
or proportion; and thus far we may maintain 
the music of the spheres; for these well-ordered 
motions and regular paces though they give no 
sound unto the ear, yet to the understanding 
they strike a note most full of harmony.’ Again 
the italics are mine. 

Since television’s primary appeal is to the 
eye, it surely follows that, if a proper sens 
of proportion is to be observed, the use of 
music in television must necessarily be of a 
secondary kind, either as artistically incidental 
to the action of the TV screen, whether ‘live’ 
or filmed (and certainly not, as all too often 
in the past, in such a way as to be irritatingly 
distracting), or as a brief interlude between 
programmes. To regard music as television 
material in its own right argues an unrealistic 
appreciation of the medium’s true function, 
and clearly, on the purely material plane, an 
unnecessarily expensive one in present circum: 
stances. Music, in any case, it should bk 
remembered, is sound-radio’s one remaining 
trump card in its sadly-diminished public pack. 
While the BBC finds itself in troubled financial 
waters as far as its music programmes are con- 
cerned it would seem only politic for the 
Corporation to concentrate on keeping its 
musical standards as high as they are univer 
sally acknowledged to be—and in the service 
where that achievement is best appreciated— 
in sound-radio. Spectacular musical produc 
tions and commissioned-opera performances 
may look well on paper, but on the television 
screen, One must confess, they amount to 8 
very, very little. Intimate revue is one thing, 
CinemaScope in the home is quite another. 

LIONEL GAMLIN 


Che Spreta‘or 
FEBRUARY 26, 1831 


CHANCERY REFORM. Lord BROUGHAM, 0 
Tuesday, introduced his great plans for the 
reform of Chancery, in a powerful speech of 
nearly four hours. He commenced by 4 
ludicrous apology for his predecessors. The 
practice of Chancery was so involved and 
embarrassing—there was such a Juxuriousness 
and intertwining of boughs, such an extension 
of roots, that whoever entered it very speedily 
found himself chained to his place, and reduced 
to inactivity by the overpowering influences 
of the errors which he was desirous to remove. 
Lord Brougham declared, that even during his 
brief sojourn, he was already sensible of the 
hebetude which a station in that benumbing 
court almost naturally produced. 
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Claud in Clover 


By GERALD HAMILTON 


6 ISTORY,’ Mr. Claud Cockburn reminds us (quoting 
Ernest Toller), ‘is the propaganda of the victors.’ This 
is no doubt why the rebel in this gifted author is un- 

willing ever to doze and why he not only fights so valiantly 
for lost causes, but also remorselessly against his own interests. 
Claud Cockburn is an original, even perhaps an eccentric. 
[have known him for at least a quarter of a century but have 
never received a letter from him in my life. I have, however, 
had many telephone calls and telegrams from him. On one 
occasion, not long ago, I received such a telegram, the type- 
written text of which covered three telegraph forms. This came 
from Brighton to me in London. An ordinary letter would have 
served the purpose just as well. But if Mr. Cockburn is an 
eccentric, then we can surely do with others as vivid as he to 
enliven the monotony of our daily lives. 


His autobiography* is not only one of the most entertaining 
that have come into my hands in recent years but also one of 
the most interesting. Many autobiographies are either the one 
or the other, but seldom both. One part of this autobiography 
that will interest readers today is no doubt his connection with 
The Times, how it began and above all how it ended. Geoffrey 
Dawson, the then editor, is news today since Sir Evelyn 
Wrench’s biography of him has only recently appeared. He 
was, it seems, reluctant to let Mr. Cockburn go, but the latter 
felt it to be his duty to insist on his resignation being accepted. 
The ‘showdown’ took place in the New York office of The 
Times in the presence, not only of Mr. Dawson, but of Mr. 
Deakin, the Foreign and Imperial News Editor of the paper. 
It ended thus: ‘Dawson swung his tortoiseshell spectacles 
lugubriously and remarked, looking at me with a puzzled 
frown, “It does seem rather bad luck that you of all people 
should ‘go red on us.’ ” His voice put audible inverted commas 
around the phrase “go red on us.”’ I know for a fact how 
popular Mr. Cockburn was with all his Times colleagues. 
Norman Ebbutt, the famous Berlin correspondent, was a friend 
of mine and whenever Claud Cockburn’s name was mentioned 
a light of enthusiasm shone in his kindly eyes. Mr. Cockburn 
was also a great friend of David Scott, Assistant Correspon- 
dent of The Times in Paris. I can imagine how well they got 
on together because, as Mr. Cockburn reminds us, David Scott 
was the man who ‘many years afterwards, immortalised him- 
self by the terms of his letter of resignation from the BBC. He 
said that to work for the BBC was like having sexual relations 
with an elephant, for three reasons: first because there was no 
possible pleasure involved, secondly because of the grave 
danger of being overlaid, and thirdly because there was no 
possibility of seeing any results for twenty-one months.’ 


Some of the vignettes sketched in these pages are unforget- 
table. For instance, Mr. Cockburn describes a luncheon with 
Sir Edgar Speyer at his sedate and lovely New York residence 
on the day of the Wall Street crash in October, 1929, when the 





*IN TIME oF TRouBLE: An Autobiography. By Claud Cockburn. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 18s.) 
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immense staff of the establishment made a forcible irruption 
into the dining-room in a state of hysterics at the idea of losing 
so much money. Again there is Mr. Cockburn’s celebrated 
interview with Al Capone. At the time the crime wave in 
Chicago was increasing and daily murders committed. He had 
to ask permission from London before going and he mentions : 
‘As an assignment to report a murder the reply from The 
Times was probably a classic. “By all means,” it said, “Cock- 
burn Chicagowards. Welcome stories ex-Chicago not unduly 
emphasising crime.” ’ Al Capone received the distinguished 
journalist most daintily. Lovely silver bowls full of roses 
adorned the gangster’s office table and into these bowls he 
occasionally dipped his fingers. He attempted to pose as a 
patriot: ‘All my rackets are run on strictly American lines,’ 
he said, ‘and that’s the way they’re going to stay.” 


Before leaving the American scene, the sinister figure of 
Wolfgang von Putlitz crops up. Just after the First World War 
he was a reactionary Prussian complaining that the world was 
being run by Jewish moneylenders and big business. If only 
the military and career diplomats could sway their govern- 
ments, all would be well. This odd man out, however, was never 
true to any allegiance for very long. He appears in Washington 
in a melodramatic manner. ‘In this case,’ Mr. Cockburn tells 
us, ‘the sub-plot had for its theme a romantic attachment 
formed between the Alsatian valet of M. Claudel (the French 
Ambassador) and my old Berlin acquaintance Wolfgang 
Putlitz, who had turned up in Washington as Third Secretary 
at the German Embassy. With Germany lurching towards a 
catastrophe, Putlitz mentally and physically seemed more and 
more some vast symbolic illustration to der Untergang des 
Abendlandes.’ This ‘romantic attachment’ had important 
political consequences later. During the last war Putlitz, still 
in the German Diplomatic Service, suddenly went over to the 
Allies and hurried from Holland to England and later to 
America. Today, according to his own story, which recently 
appeared in a Sunday newspaper, Putlitz is a dweller in East 
Berlin: one supposes, a supporter of the government there. 


There was nothing gradual about Mr. Cockburn’s switch 


A collection of short stories by a very gifted 
young American writer 


SHIRLEY 
ANN GRAU 


was acclaimed on a recent B.B.C. Television 
programme by 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“This young woman has astonishing talent. 
The title story seems to me a little masterpiece.” 
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The Black Prince 
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The Cost of the 
National Health Service 


B.ABEL-SMITH & R.TITMUSS 


The first detailed analysis of the National Health 
Service in Engtand and Wales, originally prepared as 
a memorandum for the Guillebaud Committee. An 
Occasional Paper of the National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research. 

Paper Boards. 27s. 6d. net 


Anglo-Saxon England 


P. HUNTER BLAIR 


In his introduction to England between the end of 
the Roman occupation and the Norman Conquest 
Mr Hunter Blair gives a lucid account of politics, 
religion, art, life, literature and thought in the Dark 
Ages. 16 plates; 8 maps. 30s. net 


Old Priest & New Presbyter 


NORMAN SYKES 


The Anglican attitudes towards episcopacy, presby- 
terianism and papacy since the Reformation, with 
special reference to the Churches of England and 
Scotland, are considered together with contemporary 
problems of reunion abroad and at home. 

27s. 6d. net 


New Readings in 
Shakespeare 
C. J. SISSON 
A play-by-play discussion of recent suggestions for 
clarifying difficult passages in the text. An addition 


to the Shakespeare Problems Series. 
Two volumes. 45s. net the set 


Caesar as Man of Letters 


SIR FRANK ADCOCK 


This study emphasizes a neglected aspect of Caesar’s 
writings—their literary character. The author dis- 
cusses the Commentaries; Caesar’s interpretation of 
war and generalship is described and his style is 
considered. 10s. 6d. net 
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from The Times to the Daily Worker. It was his wonderful 
newsletter called The Week which brought him into direct 
touch with Mr. Harry Pollitt. I can claim to be one of the 
original subscribers to this newsletter which, towards the end 
of its career, wielded enormous power and was read in ev 
Embassy and Ministry. Ramsay MacDonald was particularly 
angry with Mr. Cockburn on account of the contents of one 
issue at the time of the World Economic Conference. ‘On the 
day this appeared Mr. MacDonald came down to the Confer. 
ence looking, as someone remarked, as though he were on his 
way to Clarkson’s to hire a crown of thorns.’ 

When in America Mr. Cockburn did not believe in the power 
of the Third International. Indeed he quotes with relish the 
words of the famous German essayist Tucholsky, ‘There are 
at the moment, and in reality, only three effective international 
powers in the world, namely the Roman Catholic Church, the 
homosexuals, and the Standard Oil.’ But this did not prevent 
Mr. Cockburn going to Spain at the time of the Spanish Civil 
War to fight as a corporal on the side of the Reds. The book 
ends far too soon, with the collapse of the cause Mr. Cockbura 
so ardently espoused. I for one long to be brought up to date. 
The book is never gloomy or sad, but full of good spirits and 
kindness. Parts of it will be familiar to readers of Punch, to 
which intrepid journal Mr. Cockburn is an assiduous contribu- 
tor. He lives today in Ireland, so I believe, the life of a happy 
squire and is back, as he deserves to be, in the clover he once 
trod so relentlessly underfoot. 


A Study in Impotence 


BEAVERBROOK: A Study in Power and Frustration. By Tom 
Driberg. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 


THE cautionary tale used to be told of a penurious peer 
who made his living, after the First World War, by 
fixing introductions to Society. His transactions, mutually 
advantageous to all parties, were not resented so long as he 
remained a fixer. But when, his own fortunes restored, he tried 
to resume the station to which birth and upbringing entitled 
him, backs were turned. His title, his abilities, his wide range 
of acquaintances, could do nothing for him, except excite 
admiration in the servants’ hall. ’ 

The great political fixer of his time was Max Aitken, ‘the 
little Canadian adventurer,’ as Balfour’s private secretary de- 
scribed him. Aitken believed, with Burke, that ‘the world is 
governed by go-betweens. These go-betweens influence the 
persons with whom they carry on intercourse by stating their 
own sense to each of them as the sense of the other; and thus 
they reciprocally master both sides.’ According to Tom 
Driberg Aitken frequently quoted the phrase: how well he 
grasped its lesson is clearly shown in Mr. Driberg’s account of 
the intrigue that precipitated Asquith’s fall—a classic in the 
go-between’s art. But when Beaverbrook (a peer as a result of 
his efforts) tried to establish himself as a power in his own 
right, he got nowhere, in spite of his energy and tenacity. Only 
once did he attain the greatness his talents commanded : during 
the war, at the Ministry of Aircraft Production. Mr. Driberg 
shows convincingly that the myth of Beaverbrook the Battle 
of Britain winner is no myth; that almost certainly he stimu- 
lated the marginal effort that saved the day. But, then, war is a 
great solvent of mistrusts. Even the penurious peer, if he was 
still alive, probably wiped the family escutcheon clean by his 
deeds as a commando. 

It is the particular merit of this biography that it lucidly and 
sympathetically points the contrast between Beaverbrook’s 
success as a go-between and his frustration as a power-seeker. 
Too sympathetically, in a sense: not because Mr. Driberg has 
any illusions, but because the subject, surprisingly, does not 
arouse him. He writes like a man who has come down to his 
seaside cottage to find a whale stranded on the beach: he feels 
sorry for it, but, worried about the smell, is uncertain whether 
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to call the RSPCA or the local authority. His efforts to be fair, 
even though they reveal considerable psychological insight, 

mote judgements less perceptive than those which the com- 
moner feeling about Beaverbrook—a compound of fascination 
and repulsion—might have produced. 

Nor has Mr. Driberg managed to escape the difficulty in- 
herent in trying to separate out the various strands of sincerity 
in Beaverbrook’s mind. In his loyalty to Churchill; in his 
denials that he has control of the Express newspapers; in his 
belief that he does not wage vendettas: in all these he is ‘sin- 
cere,’ but on different levels, some having no connection with 
reality—particularly the last. A Portuguese doctor once cured 
him of a throat infection by a treatment that was ‘simple, 
drastic, and agonising : he poured four hundred drops of iodine 
down Beaverbrook’s throat daily.’ It is a fair description of the 
treatment Beaverbrook himself has prescribed, albeit at longer 
intervals, for such institutions as the British Council; but he 
remains unaware of his prescriptions. 


The prescriptions have rarely had the effect he desired. Why? 
Mr. Driberg never really gets to grips with this, the most 
interesting question of all. His failure to do so cannot be 
ascribed to cowardice, for he does not hesitate to make barbed, 
damning comments, or asides. Nevertheless, so reluctant is he 
to grapple with the subject that when he describes Beaver- 
brook’s relations with the writer of the ‘William Hickey’ 
column, he coyly omits to state that the writer was Tom 
Driberg. This is absurd, because long after Beaverbrook’s 
political influence and personal eccentricities are forgotten he 
should be remembered as one of the men who, in Baldwin’s 
celebrated phrase, made the aim of newspaper proprietorship 
‘power—and power without responsibility—the prerogative of 
the harlot throughout the ages.” 

He had achieved this by turning C. P. Scott’s ‘Facts are 
sacred, comment is free’ dictum upside down. Under the 
Beaverbrook dispensation comment became sacred—except 
for a few licensed jesters, it was fettered by his iron whims— 
and facts were freed. The two tests were: is it readable? and, 
if so, is it actionable? Here the hoary old tip, the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel, proved useful; reporters discovered 
that judicious invention is often safer than eye-witness accur- 
acy, besides making the story more interesting. 


Previously, reputable newspapers had tried to draw the dis- 
tinction most of us make between what we enjoy and what we 
are rather ashamed of ourselves for enjoying—scandal, for 
example. Knowing his public, Beaverbrook did not waste time 
being naughty for naughtiness’ sake: he proceeded to elevate 
scandal into a virtue. Press curiosity had earlier been justified 
on the grounds that it could expose political or social misdeeds; 
the Beaverbrook press and its imitators used the same argu- 
ment to pry into personal affairs—at the same time boasting 
that they were providing good, clean fare. By contrast with 
some of their methods—ranging from impure invention to that 
form of blackmail which consists of pillorying people who do 
not wish to disclose private information—pornography is 
venial; but the pretence of ‘wholesomeness’ is still maintained. 

This lowering of standards has been far more dangerous 
than the other misdeed for which the Beaverbrook press is 
attacked : the spreading of Beaverbrook’s ridiculous opinions. 
Driberg deals faithfully with the Express’s manic-exultant 
phase, from the time it urged ‘Welcome Herr von Ribbentrop’ 
in the spring of 1938, through the THERE WILL BE NO 
WAR period, up to the assault on rationing in the winter of 
1939, But the only importance of this phase was that it com- 
pleted the process Baldwin had begun of discrediting the 
Beaverbrook press as an organ of opinion. Mr. Driberg notes 
that Beaverbrook had banked on the no-war slogan being 
blown out of men’s minds by bomb blast, if war did come; but 
it is avidly remembered to this day. In so far as it may have 
cured the public of believing everything they read in the news- 
papers it may even have been valuable. The sillier excesses of 
the Beaverbrook papers may also have some value in driving 
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THE MYSTERY OF 


Edwin Drood 


With twelve illustrations by Luke Fildes and two by 
Charles Collins. The plates have been remade from the 
original edition, and the design for the cover of the serial 
parts is also included. 


In his Introduction, Mr S. C. Roberts, Master of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, discusses the story and con- 
siders the main theories advanced for the solution of the 
Drood mystery. ‘It is a game,’ says Mr Roberts, ‘that will 
always be played because it can never be finished . . .” 


Cloth 10s. 6d. net -Ecrasé leather, gilt top, 21s. net 
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us into salutary reassessments, when we find ourselves, embar- 
rassingly, on the same side as the Express editorials. 
Beaverbrook’s influence has not been wholly disastrous. He 
has _ cherished inconsistencies: Low, Beachcomber, Osbert 
Lancaster, Michael Foot—and Mr. Driberg himself. It is true 
that some writers have kept their individuality on it, continuing 
to write according to their own, and not Beaverbrook’s, lights. 
But even they have to ask the same question that prisoners of 
war, given a free hand to broadcast what they like for home con- 
sumption, have to ask themselves: are they giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy? Had Mr. Driberg answered, or even tried to 
answer, this question, this could have been an admirable book. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Coup de Foudre 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LaDy: The Story of Fénelon and 
Madame Guyon. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Collins, 16s.) 


Tue duc de Saint-Simon, in his encyclopedic memoirs, devotes 
some particularly vivid and entertaining pages to his impressions 
of the celebrated prelates of his time. For example, there was 
Harlay, the worldly Archbishop of Paris, a man so attentive to 
the minor elegances of life that, when he and a devout duchess 
walked deep in spiritual conversation up and down his garden 
paths, one of his gardeners usually walked behind, carefully 
brushing away the trace of footsteps. Then, of course, there was 
the famous Archbishop of Cambrai, Francois de Salignac de La 
Motte Fénelon, who (Saint-Simon informs us) had ‘long been 
knocking at every door’ before the great portals that guarded 
the innermost sanctuary of Versailles finally flew open to him; 
after which, as Preceptor to Louis XIV’s seven-year-old grandson, 
he proceeded to take ‘giant strides.’ 

Yet, like many cynics, Saint-Simon tended to over-simplify 
the complex pattern of human motives. Ambitious though 
Fénelon may have been, he was also sensitive, intelligent and 
profoundly pious. That he was equally obstinate and courageous 
is shown by the strange story of his relationship with his extra- 
ordinary protégée Madame Guyon: a relationship that earned him 
the hatred of Bossuet—the ‘Eagle of Meaux,’ whereas, among 
his many fervent admirers, Fénelon was affectionately styled the 
‘Swan of Cambrai’—involved him in grave charges of heretical 
teaching, and elicited stern criticism from Rome itself. The story 
has now been retold by Mr. Michael de la Bedoyere, whose 
fascinating volume, The Archbishop and the Lady, will appeal 
not only to those who share his faith but to every inquisitive 
student of the human heart and mind. ‘I feel nothing for you’ 
(confessed Fénelon to Madame Guyon), ‘and I am closer to no 
one than to you.’ Emotionally, their association remained entirely 
innocent; it might be described, nevertheless, as a love affair upon 
the spiritual plane; while Fénelon’s first meetings with the voluble 
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enthusiast had something of the quality of a coup de foudre 
Suddenly he had come ‘face to face’ (writes Mr. de la Bedoyere) 
‘with someone who, he believed, had manifestly experienced the 
authentic Divine . . .’; and the revelation happened to correspond 
with a secret crisis in his own existence. Spiritually, as many 
mystics have done, he felt that he was drying up. His new friend's 
expansive simplicity—although that simplicity often assumed a 
somewhat foolish, and even questionable, form—her insistence 
that, if we are to know God, we must first become as little children, 
found immediate response in this delicate and saintly, but 
self-doubting, spirit. He emulated the humility, and adopted the 
‘little language’ of Madame Guyon’s favoured disciples, 

He could not rescue his friend from the hands of her per. 
secutors, who soon included the terrible Bossuet; but he refused 
to denounce the doctrines she taught, and continued to support 
her, so far as he might, through all the tribulations by which 
she was overwhelmed. For Madame Guyon was accused of 
‘Quietism,’ suspected of having imbibed the heresies of the false 
priest Molinos, an enthusiast whose spiritual practices had led 
him and his followers into devious sexual bypaths. Moreover, 
Madame Guyon herself had been somewhat unwise in her friend- 
ship with the zealous but unfortunate Father La Combe, and 
had accompanied him on his spiritual meanderings as far afield 
as Northern Italy. La Combe was incarcerated in a prison from 
which he never re-emerged. Madame Guyon was also imprisoned, 
subjected to the ecclesiastical ‘third degree’ and eventually 
released, still undaunted but in broken health. ; 

As for Fénelon, he lost his appointment at Court but, having 
submitted to a Papal reprimand, continued, as Archbishop, to go 
his charitable and pious way. Few men have defended their own 
beliefs so valiantly. It is a moving story of spiritual fortitude, 
and, to make it more interesting, the background of the story is 
the religious development of seventeenth-century France at a 
time when the Sun King, grown elderly and tired and sick of 
power, fell under the influence of Madame de Maintenon, his 
unacknowledged second wife, whose middle-class domestic virtues 
gradually transfigured the royal circle. Religious problems were 
now as passionately absorbing as questions of dignity, and prece- 
dence had been only ten or fifteen years earlier; and it was this 
preoccupation with the life of the spirit, and with the doctrinal 
niceties of the Catholic faith, that stirred up such a whirlwind of 
resentment about the blameless Fénelon and about his high- 
minded, but far too impetuous and too loquacious, protégée. 
Despite the manifold complications of his subject, and the diffi- 
culty of explaining the issues debated by seventeenth-century 
mystics in terms that a modern reader may reasonably be 
expected to understand, Mr. de la Bedoyere has produced an 
extremely lucid and entertaining book. He writes well, with a 
lively sense of character. But, here and there, his text appears 
to require revision; and at least one phrase has been allowed to 
slip through that sets the reviewer’s teeth on edge. Madame 
Guyon’s eyes ‘had a soup¢on of a twinkle,’ we learn. This soupgon 
of journalistic vulgarity spoils the agreeable taste of the opening 
chapters. 

PETER QUENNELL 


No Antimony in the Cesspool 
How CHARLES Bravo Diep. By Yseult Bridges. (Jarrolds, 21s.) 


In 1876, the high afternoon of the Victorian day (income tax, 
2nd in the £; divorces, a few hundred in the year), Charles Bravo, 
a young barrister, four months married to a rich and beautiful 
wife with a lady-companion and a ‘past,’ died of poisoning by 
antimony. During the fifty-four hours that he was conscious 
between the time when, in unknown circumstances, he swallowed 
the poison, and his death, he neither appeared surprised at being 
poisoned, nor accused himself or anyone else of administering it. 

At the inquest an open verdict was returned, but as a result 
of public suspicion falling upon the wife and the companion 
(who were assailed with some of the most ferocious anonymous 
letters ever written) a second inquest was held, that developed 
into a pseudo-trial of the two women; after twenty-three days 
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Dhe big novel 
of the Spring 


ALEC WAUGH’S 


ISRADO WW 
He SU 


Something new, something exciting—life in 
a Caribbean island with al) the heat and 
colour and the passions and complexes of a 
sub-tropical paradise where the blood runs 
hot under perpetual sunshine. A brilliant 
evocation of life in the West Indies, packed 
with excitement, fraught with tension. The 
‘can’t put it down novel’ of the year. 


Large Crown 8vo, 552 pp., 16s. net 


Moleskin Midas 


BY TOM RONAN 
Tom Ronan’s Vision Splendid won the £1,000 Common- 
wealth Literary Competition. His new long novel is a 
wonderful study of a double-dyed but wickedly endearing 
rogue who became one of the greatest cattle kings of Western 
Australia. Large Crown 8vo, 352 pp., 15s. net 


Jungle Child 


BY NORAH BURKE 

This charming book is the story of a small girl growing up 
in the vast jungle of Northern India, The memories Norah 
Burke has retained from childhood are of its joys and 
enchantment; her story of wide-eyed delight in an unspoiled 
world creates a new Alice in Wonderland. Book Society 
Recommendation, Large Crown 8vo, 224 pp., illustrated, 
15s, net 


Tobruk Commando 

BY GORDON LANDSBOROUGH 
Operation Agreement started with a plan to destroy 
Rommel’s bomb-proof oil-storage tanks at Tobruk on the 
eve o! the Alamein break-out. Colonel Haselden reckoned 
that, with a dozen trained saboteurs guided through the 
desert behind the German lines he could get into Tobruk 
and blow up the tanks. But the plan snowballed and turned 
into a Combined Operation—and a tragedy. Large Crown 
8vo, 224 pp., illustrated, 15s. net 


The Lonely Sky 


WILLIAM BRIDGEMAN & 
JACQUELINE HAZARD 


The story of the test pilot who flew the American research 
plane, the Skyrocket, at over 1,250 m.p.h. The Skyrocket, 
powered by four rockets burning a ton of alcohol and 
iquid oxygen a minute was built to discover the effects of 
speeds far in excess of sound. The series of near suicidal 
power dives which he describes must be the most hair-raising 
account of high-speed flight ever to thrill the flying enthusiast. 
Large Crown 8vo, 228 pp., illustrated, 16s. net 
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‘MY DEAR DUCHESS’ 


Social and Political Letters to 
the Duchess of Manchester, 1858-69 


Edited by A. L. Kennedy 


Most of these letters were written by Lord Clarendon 
and are here published for the first time. Lord 
Clarendon wrote to the Duchess with complete 
frankness, sometimes as a gossip, sometimes as a wit, 
sometimes as a remarkably far-seeing politician. He was 
shrewd, genial and devoted. A few letters trom other 


people, Queen Victoria amongst them, are also included. 
With Ilustrations 218 net 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
TO MR BOYD 


Edited and Introduced by 
Barbara P. McCarthy 


This most interesting correspondence of Mrs 
Browning began when she was twenty and lasted for 
twenty years. The letters are quite unlike any of her 
others, She was writing to a man twenty years older 
than herself whom she regarded as her tutor and 
mentor, and the reader gets a fascinating picture of the 


gradual expansion of the mind and interests of this 
original personality. 358 net 
16th Edition 


THE ENGLISH 
FLOWER GARDEN 


William Robinson 


Completely revised and edited by 
ROY HAY 


This celebrated standard work has now been brought 
up-to-date to conform with modern requirements. As 
much as possible of Robinson’s original work has been 
kept but new material has been added. Far more of 
Robinson’s work has stood the test of time than would 
be imagined, and this new Edition is a most happy 
combination of basic theory and up-to-date practice, 
With half-tone and line drawings 428 net 


%* % Have a Turkish Bath* in the Winter 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE; also indulge in 
a piece of remarkable writing by Timothy 
Hanley in Father Lavelle. 
* Hammams by Geofizey Flavell. 
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the jury, by a majority, returned a verdict of ‘wilful murder,’ 
adding that ‘there was not sufficient evidence to fix the guilt on 
any person or persons.’ As the Spectator said: ‘The antimony 
has not been found in the cesspool for all the stirring. ... A 
more unsatisfactory inquiry never terminated in a more unsatis- 
factory verdict.’ No charge was ever brought. 

George Orwell once made an observation to the effect that 
nothing sets off an English Sunday so well as the account of a 
good murder: here, on that hypothesis, is some marvellous 
Sunday reading, and none the worse for posing the question 
whether a murder was in fact committed at all. As Mrs. Bridges 
justly writes: ‘Major criminal cases . . . disclose the day-to-day 
lives of whole families with an intimacy undiscoverable by other 
means ... , and she has most lucidly drawn the background 
and the incidents which lead up to the climax of her story, and 
to her startling solution of its problem; so she holds the reader, 
not only by the curious attractiveness of details present, say, 
even in ‘Mrs. Dale’s Diary,’ but also by the sense of impending 
disaster which luridly illuminates each of those details—and not 
least by the knowledge that the significance of some (but which?) 
of them will contribute to the final answer. 

Mrs. Bridges is, indeed, generous in pointing out her clues (or 
should it be in building up her case?), and the reader sufficiently 
self-contained to read the last chapter last may feel that, so 
assisted, he ought to have guessed her solution—which is, perhaps, 
a measure of its truth. She does, however, omit to mention her 
evidence about the nature of the vital ‘grave charge,’ or to state 
how she knows that it had originally formed the basis of Sir 
Henry James’s case. Did Mr. Justice Channell, upon whose solu- 
tion she builds, know this? Surely, if he had, his would be nearer 
hers. This is a most absorbing book, admirably illustrated with 
contemporary drawings of the dramatis persone. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


Class-conscious Comedy 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
IN late-Victorian prose—Gissing’s is a good example—the social 
channel is carefully marked by little winking signals; ‘Few women 
of her class are prone to this kind of emphasis . . .’; “Young 
women of her class still bridle . . .’; ‘the fashion having descended 
to her class’; ‘. . . a very uncommon thing in girls of her kind’; 
‘It did not occur to Mr. Parish that such a detail might be left 
unmentioned’; ‘In these little matters there is a difference between 
class and class . . .’; ‘Mr. Nelson had something not unlike the 
carriage and tone of a gentleman.’ Earlier writers took these 
matters rather more for granted, did not need to insist so much; 
later writers, except Mr. Waugh, tend to a guilty squeamishness 
or adopt a more discreet signalling code. But Gissing, although 
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he did much to inculcate feelings of social guilt, did not allow 
them to cramp his own style, unless we think of the signals them. 
selves as a kind of cramp, the tic that reveals a deep-seated malady, 
The malady was, perhaps, the disorientation of the writer 
encountering for the first time the threat or promise of what Mr. 
Blackmur calls ‘the new literacy,’ that is, the product of 
rudimentary mass-education. Certainly our ‘signals’ are brightest 
and most frequent, at levels above (how much above?) the mass. 
educated, just at the time when a press aimed at the mass was 
beginning to make its appearance. 

Almost all the characters of The Town Traveller enter, and one 
of them wins, a ‘missing word’ competition in ‘a weekly paper 
already dear to the populace.’ The winner is shown as frantically 
learning the correct spelling of the word, which he thinks of as 
‘hyjene.’ Gissing wished to describe the public of Answers, but 
he did not expect to be read by that public and above all he did 
not want to be taken for a member of it. The reader is put under 
notice that the writer is a gentleman, and in return the writer 
assures the reader that he knows she is a lady: a pleasant com. 
plicity is established. Yet there is still some distrust on both sides, 
or why should there be need for so frequent reassurance? Did the 
reader look shocked on learning that Mr. Parish told Polly that 
he had had to pay a cabman half a sovereign? Or, worse still, was 
the reader capable of taking such an enormity in her stride, as 
acceptable social behaviour? The social shoal must be marked 
with a light clearly visible from both directions. ‘It did not occur 
to Mr. Parish that such a detail might be left unmentioned.’ 

One can take this elaborate code as part of the fun in The 
Town Traveller, as a connection that goes well with hansom-cabs 
and ‘silly headgear,’ or one can regret it—on the whole I do so— 
as interposing a veil of superciliousness between ourselves and 
Gissing’s characters. There is, in any case, a good deal of fun, 
most of it turning around the lively personality of Polly Sparkes, 
a considerable letter-writer: “You shall have one of our cards 
when we send them out though I cannot say you have behaved 
accordingly. The reason I do not invite you to the wedding is 
because Mr. Parish’s friends are very particular.’ 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


Post-war Malaya 


TRANSFORMATION IN Mataya. By J. B. Perry Robinson. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 


Tuis is a well written and very well balanced book. While most 
recent works on Malaya have been either soldiers’ reminiscences 
or politicians’ manifestoes, Mr. Perry Robinson combines and 
alternates political analysis with a personal journal and personal 
anecdotes. He has, of course, unusual qualifications for doing this. 
Arriving in Malaya in 1952, with experience of Palestine, he spent 
the first of his two years as an information officer in Selangor and 
the second as a sort of travelling research historian, reading and 
cataloguing all the available material for a projected official history 
of the Emergency. The result is the fairest and most accurate short 
history of the immediately post-war period in Malaya that I have 
yet seen. All the familiar questions are clearly and dispassionately 
reviewed: the arming and disarming of the MPAJA, the Mac- 
Michael Treaties, the Malayan Union, the standards of the British 
Military Administration, the ‘Changi mentality,’ the ‘Palestinian’ 
element in the police. Due credit is given to the police and to Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald for their understanding of the situation and 
resolute action at the beginning of the Emergency. All this makes 
sober reading, less exciting than that of those who see treachery 
on the one side and nobility on the other, but closer to the truth. 
To those who suffer from the delusion that colonial administra- 
tions are always stupid as well as immoral, it will have a faintly 
‘official’ ring. 

When he reaches the period of which he had personal experi- 
ence, more of the character of the author comes out, his sympathy 
with the young Asian student type, whether Malay or Chinese, his 
enthusiasm, his sometimes almost naive optimism and his belief 
both in Malaya and in the essential rightness of the course which 
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significant, and his opinions on men and affairs are penetrat- 
ing and amusing. 
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Sunday Times. Illustrated 15/- 
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SPRING BOOKS 


Here’s to The Next siaaaas 
By HENRY HALL 


Britain’s outstanding bandleader-showman looks 
back over more than thirty years in the forefront of 
the entertainment world. A brilliant career recalled 
with modest charm and sly humour. 33 pages of 
photographs. 15s. Od. net 


Green Retreats 
THE STORY Ot VAUXHALL GARDENS, 1661-1859 


By W. S. SCOTT 


Distinguished scholarship, painstaking research and 
admirable narrative skill combine to make W. S. 
Scott’s history of Vauxhal! Pleasure Gardens the 
best and most complete work of its kind ever pub- 
lished, 16 pages of illustrations. 18s. Od. net 


A Plough on the Mountain 
By LAWRENCE MORGAN 


This remarkable true story o! a young man’s faith 
in a derelict old Welsh hill farm, and his struggles 
to reclaim it, will make an instant appeal to all 


12s. 6d. net 
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the administration has taken in the last four years. In this course he 
rightly emphasises the New Village Resettlement, proportionately 
the greatest successful piece of social engineering undertaken by 
any country in this century; the integration of military, police and 
civil administration; the orderly and harmonious progress towards 
independence; and the maintenance of the highest standard of 
living in South-East Asia. It seems churlish to differ from one who 
writes with such obvious enthusiasm for the job and affection for 
Malaya, but it does seem to me probable that, while most people 
underestimate the effect of psychological warfare there, Mr. Perry 
Robinson overestimates it, and that while many people fail to see 
the importance of the political goal in Malaya, he, seeing it very 
clearly, underestimates the difficulty of reaching it. 


A. D. C, PETERSON 


New Novels 


A, WEEK of expectation and disappointment: Kate Christie’s 
Harold in London (Collins, 12s. 6d.) brings the hero of Smith, 
her oddly-flavoured and rather more than promising first novel, 
on a further lap of his spiritual pilgrimage, this time on a some- 
what adolescently deliberate flight from his Lake District home 
and position to ‘discover himself’ in a drab bed-sitter in London. 
There are two reasons, that I can see, why this is less satisfactory 
than the more sombre ramblings of Smith—the first being that 
while Mrs. Christie managed to hit her country people squarely 
enough off, and in the earlier novel gave a convincing picture of a 
hierarchical rural community, among urban and cosmopolitan 
people she flounders, and her characters seem oddly second-hand: 
a stage-débutante called Rose who lisps, and says things like: 
‘There’s always a certain melanch’ly about one’s second season’, 
a stage-beauty called Julia (wife of a playboy peer killed in a con- 
venient air-crash), in love with a very stage-Italian indeed called 
Toni; and various other types—scruffy painter, retired general, 
young City bore, slyboots dilettante, energetic lion-hunter, etc., 
etc.—who all appear to be popped in as excuses for displaying 
Mrs. Christie’s considerable talent with vague, off-centre conversa- 
tion and behaviour, with innuendo and the subterranean mutter- 
ings of eternity under a crust of rather melancholy jokes. My 
second complaint is that the style, already mannered enough in 
Smith, here lapses too often into mannerisms, and that Mrs. 
Christie’s cleverness with detail has overwhelmed, as it already 
threatened to do, her meagre ability to organise and develop, to 
plan and marshal and above all connect. Nothing is pursued, 
explained, or concluded; everything evoked, and then left in the 
air. Perhaps I am being obtuse in asking for answers where none 
is available. but the danger of this sidelong, tip-and-run, 
excessively ‘feminine’ type of novel-writing is that it will slither 
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into mere whimsicality—which would be a pity in the case of a 
writer with as much originality and lyricism as this one, 

Richard Church’s The Dangerous Years (Heinemann, 15s.) js 
disappointing, too, though in a very opposite way, for while Harold 
in London lacks any central theme, Mr. Church’s novel is Only 
too firmly pegged to one. The time is the nineteen-twenties. As a 
study in contrasts we have a widow of fifty, still beautiful, and her 
daughter Joan, a St. Trinian’s schoolgirl of twenty-five whom an 
academic and puritanical upbringing has never allowed to mature, 
Not unnaturally tired of a marriage unconsummated after four 
years, and a mountaineering physicist of a husband who says 
things like ‘My old dear, what a sport you have been’, Joan is 
taken to Paris by her mother, who, instead of administering 
salutary amusements to her daughter, as she had meant to, falls in 
love herself with a middle-aged English colonel. The progress of 
the two love affairs—the mother’s, and Joan’s with her finally 
awakened husband—is a contrast between generations and be. 
tween attitudes. But more interesting, and very much odder, is Mr. 
Church’s own attitude, for he writes, not as a man thirty years 
away from it, but as one still deep in the period, as a contemporary 
of Joan’s who sees nothing to be explained about her, no cause 
for comment or surprise. Perhaps the Amazon blue-stocking of 
the Twenties—Shaw’s New Woman a few years on—is one of the 
hardest periodic phenomena for a later generation to understand, 
and Joan and her husband, shown ‘straight’, are merely ludicrous, 
Style fits attitude: it is quite eerily uncontemporary, and the whole 
book gives the impression of being a lost manuscript, published 
out of period interest, after collecting dust for thirty years. 

Seldom do you meet a novel as clearly intended for the best- 
seller stakes as Alec Waugh’s Island in the Sun (Cassell, 16s.), a 
huge (552 large pages, closely printed) ragbag of all that ever made 
a best-seller sell: an intricate plot, lots of easily recognisable 
Maugham-type characters, an exotic setting in the Caribbean, 
local colour (voodoo, riots, high jinks at Government House), 
exactly the right mixture of realism and romance, sex and politics, 
flashback, murder, dancing, picnics, etc., etc., and above all the 
glossy, just off-cliché readability of a drawn-out magazine story 
(‘ “Darling,” she said. At last, he thought, at last. It was a peace, 
a happiness such as he had never known, then suddenly, shat- 
teringly, he remembered. That body in the room behind the court- 
yard . . .”). It has, at least, a story to tell; but the vulgarity of tone 
warbles inexorably over whatever happens, like the flutings of 
a cinema organ when the lights begin to go down. 

An interesting oddity—to my mind, the week’s best—is Marvin 
Borowsky’s The Queen’s Knight (Chatto and Windus, 15s.), in 
which Arthur’s Round Table appears, not in pale Tennysonian 
purity, but as a crude first effort towards peace and justice in a 
world incredibly cruder. Arthur, a middle-aged lout rigged up by 
Merlin from a ploughboy background into kingship as Uther 
Pendragon’s supposed, but unlikely, son, is a ‘straw-king’, a puppet 
dependent first on his backers and later on the fascinating 
Launcelot; a rusty-haired, bristle-chinned oaf who revolts his 
Guinevere, but who, in a language the people can understand, talks 
of a united Britain where every man will have a voice, a protector, 
and a living. There is no white samite, and precious little courtesy, 
about the proceedings, only a rough impassioned dream that 
gradually comes to take shape; and even when the Round Table 
has been chopped up for firewood to warm a starving garrison, 
the dream goes on, until, Arthur dead and the lovers free to come 
together again, Launcelot chooses instead the ungrateful manning 
of the northern marches. A crowded, noisy, grunting, sweltering 
book with a style to match, it brings the half-barbarous loyalties 
and revenges, the battles and joustings, the food and stinks and 
noises, above all the tremendous crowdedness, the publicity and 
promiscuity of a walled-in, everlastingly dangerous existence, 
where punishment for mistake or treachery was terrible past belief, 
to ugly, high-coloured, and passionate life. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





Correction: Coat 1s Our Lire. By N. Dennis, F. Henriques, and C. 
Slaughter (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.). The title of the book reviewed 
by the Rt. Hon. Emanuel Shinwell, MP, in last week’s Spectator should 
read as above. 
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THE COST AND FOLLY OF DEARER MONEY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


As soon as a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gets down to his job in the Treasury he 
seems to lose touch with the body economic 
outside. He becomes like a doctor trying to 
cure his patient by remote control: he 
prescribes the conventional medicines for 
the outward symptoms but does not touch 
the internal disease which is causing all the 
trouble. This is precisely how Mr. Mac- 
millan appeared last week. The disease of 
the body economic is a wage-induced 
inflation which has been allowed to grow 
to dangerous proportions through bad 
doctoring. A skilled doctor would long ago 
have ordered a slimming diet—would cer- 
tainly have avoided the fat of a building 
and import boom—but this would have 
meant import controls and building licences 
which are quack medicines for the doc- 
trinaire specialist in charge. So the conven- 
tional drugs were ordered—dearer money, 
more hire-purchase restrictions, cuts in 
subsidies, investment allowances removed, 
capital spending curtailed—dangerous 
drugs which, if they do not kill the patient, 
will undoubtedly lower his health and 
vitality. In other words, the national 
production will decline and as industrial 
investment is to be cut back, productivity 
will also decline, which is a threat to our 
export trade. The Chancellor denies that he 
wants to create wholesale unemployment, 
but that does not prevent his measures from 
having that effect. On a former occasion 
the Government was taken aback by the 
effect of its own actions. For example, Mr. 
Butler confessed to surprise at the success 
of his own boost to industrial investment 
which Mr. Macmillan is now removing. 
When unemployment rises, the open clash 
with labour, which Mr. Butler was anxious 
to avoid, will come into the open and at a 
most awkward time for the sterling 
exchange. These are the risks which Mr. 
Macmillan is running. The wisest course 
for a doctor is surely to take the patient 
into his confidence and secure his co- 
Operation. A wage-induced inflation will 
never be cured without the active co- 
operation of labour and managements. And 
even that will not prevent unofficial strikes. 
. * . 


It is necessary to say a word of warning 
about the dangers of the monetary drug 
which Doctor Macmillan is prescribing. 
Following upon the rise in Bank rate from 
4} per cent. to 54 per cent. the Treasury 
bill rate was hoisted to 5+ per cent. This 
will increase the cost of the floating debt 
by about £50 million a year. Indeed, if 
this ruinous rate were to apply for a whole 
year the total cost of the floating debt 
would be over £250 million, which is 
equivalent to nearly 1s. on the income tax. 
This is a far ery from the cheap money days 
of Dr. Dalton when the total cost of. the 
floating debt was under £50 million. What 
makes this onerous charge so serious is that 
part of it is paid over to foreign holders of 
Sterling. Our sterling liabilities, as everyone 
knows, multiplied six and a half times 
between 1938 and 1945. They amounted in 
June last to £3,860 million. Part of this huge 
total consists of balances in banks held for 
Overseas customers, part of Treasury bills 
and other Government securities held by 


central banks as their reserves. It is impos- 
sible to state precisely what proportion of the 
total interest is remitted abroad but I have 
seen an vstimate that the increase in these 
remittances due to the rise in money rates 
since 1951 is approximately £50 million. It 
seems extraordinary that when we are run- 
ning a deficit on our international account 
an extra burden of this order should have 
been imposed through the tightening of the 
money screw at home. In fact, it is really 
fantastic that we cannot control our 
domestic economy without paying such 
heavy fines to bankers. Has anyone in the 
Treasury lately stopped to consider whether 
the mechanism of the discount market in 
the City is worth its expense to the Govern- 
ment? Has anyone tried to think out a 
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better way for the Government to borrow 
on short term without having to pay such 
a huge tribute to the banking and discount 
houses of the City? Since the Conservative 
Government took office the increase in the 
floating debt has been over £600 million. 
Sir Oliver Franks has criticised the Govern- 
ment for having borrowed so heavily on 
Treasury bills, which, he said, have become 
the modern equivalent of the printing press, 
bank deposits being a multiple not exceed- 
ing 334 per cent. of their liquid assets. Is 
this banking convention really necessary? 
Cannot the Government alter it to suit its 
deflationary book? Surely the time has 
come to appoint another Macmillan Com- 
mittee to look into the reform of our 
antequated financial system. In the United 
States the Government manages to finance 
itself much more cheaply: it does not 
bother to have a discount market. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue trouble about a bear market is that it 
may take an unconscionable time in 
establishing itself. The present one started 
on July 22, 1955, after the Financial Times 
index of industrial shares had touched 
223.9. But not until February 15, 1956, 
when it fell below the March, 1955, low of 
175.7, could the chartists say that it was 
technically a bear market. As my readers 
know, my colleague and I have been bearish 
about industrial shares for a considerable 
time. However, as this page is not written 
for professional operators but for the 
genuine long-term investor I have never 
recommended complete liquidity. When a 
national economic crisis looms ahead the 
correct course for the professional is to 
get into cash and leave it on deposit at a 
bank or a building society. When the crisis 
is at its height Bank rate will be raised to its 
maximum and short-term bonds will be at 
their lowest. The professional then moves 
from cash into select shorts. For example, 
Exchequer 2 per cent 1960 which at 89; 
gives a flat yield of nearly 2} per cent. and 
a yield to redemption ‘grossed up’ at 
8s. 6d. tax of no less than £7 1s. 2d. per 
cent. 
* * » 


When the crisis looks like being over- 
come the signal will be a rise in these short- 
dated bonds. The professional will then 
move from shorts into medium-longs, or, 
if he is convinced that the crisis will be 
quickly overcome, he will jump directly into 
the irredeemable stocks and buy old Con- 
sols or ‘Daltons’ which at the moment are 
around 533 to yield 43 per cent. Then when 
he has enjoyed his rise in these he will 
switch into the best equities. These are the 
classic rules of the professional investor. I 
recall them for what they are worth, but give 
this warning. No two crises are exactly 
alike. This one is quite unlike the 1929-31 
crisis because the world outside Britain was 
then in a state of slump. Today it is in a 
state of boom. Twenty-five years ago a 
National Government was formed to meet 
the economic crisis. Today we have a 
Conservative Government with a large 
majority. I am not suggesting that the 


crisis will quickly be overcome. The Chan- 
cellor is capable of raising Bank rate -if 
necessary still higher, which would depress 
the ‘shorts’ still further. But a beginning 
might be made with National War 24 per 
cent. which is redeemable on August 15 
next. At 9834 the ‘grossed-up’ redemption 
yield is £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* . 


It is much too early to think of jumping 
into industrial equities, but it is permissible 
to take a look at some vulnerable ones 
which will become tempting to buy when 
the crisis has nearly been overcome. In the 
slump at the end of last week BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 5s. shares fell to 7s. at which 
the yield is 8.45 per cent. on the 12 per cent. 
dividend which was last covéred 4.6 times. 
The export sales of British motor cars may 
be declining but BMC is well entrenched 
and in Australia is planning to double its 
local production. GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
Ss. (A) shares have fallen to 32s. 3d. to yield 
9.25 per cent. on the 60 per cent. dividend 
which was covered last 24 times. HOOVER 
5s. shares (once as high as 53s. last year) 
are now 26s. 6d. Of the hire-purchase 
finance companies BOWMAKER Ss. shares 
dropped to 16s. 9d. to yield 64 per cent. on 
the 224 per cent. dividend which was over 
twice covered. All these shares rallied this 
week but no one could say that they have 
yet seen their worst. In the vulnerable build- 
ing trades WALL PAPER deferred were quoted 
as low as 66s. 9d. to yield 5.95 per cent. on 
the 20 per cent. dividend three times 
covered. None of these companies is 
expected to cut its next dividend. In the 
steel group, which is not vulnerable to the 
Macmillan squeeze, STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
were sold down to 6ls. 6d. at which the 
yield on the 174 per cent. dividend 6.7 
times covered was 5.65 per cent. The shares 
subsequently rallied to 63s. In this case the 
market may be discounting only a 15 per 
cent. dividend in view of the conservative- 
ness of the directofs. For a short-term 
rally I would select HAWKER SIDDELEY 
which at 33s. 6d. ex bonus yield 5.2 per 
cent. on the equivalent of 8} per cent. Here 
the dividend might well increase. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE DECCA RECORD 
COMPANY 


HIGHEST-EVER TRADING RESULTS 
A YEAR OF STRIKING PROGRESS 





Tue 26th annual general meeting of The Decca 
Record Company Limited was held on Feb- 
ruary 17 in London, 

Sir Cyril F. Entwhistle, Q.C., M.C. (the 
Chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The balance from the Consoli- 
dated Trading Account, which amounts to 
£1,729,824, shows an increase over that of the 
previous year of £28,618, and is the highest 
ever achieved by the Company. The net profit 
amounts to £538,331. The consolidated sales 
tor the year were £1,100,000 greater than for 
the previous year. 

The Record business showed a further ex- 
pansion with increased profits shown by both 
the parent company and our subsidiaries in 
the. U.S.A. and Canada. 

The Decca Navigator Division made further 
striking progress during the year. 

The Decca Radar Division maintained its 
leading position in the Marine Radar field, 
and at the end of the Company’s year intro- 
duced a new Marine Radar which has made an 
important contribution towards the turnover 
for the current year. A large amount of Air- 
field Control Radar was sold both at home and 
abroad. 

Total exports of the Group amounted to 
£2,600,000, of which no less than £800,000 re- 
presented sales to the U.S.A. and Canada. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 
So far as the current year is concerned, our 
Record business has shown a substantial in- 
crease over that of the same period of the 
previous year, the production at our factories 
being greater than during any similar period. 


NAVIGATOR 


Navigator hirings and sales have continued 
to increase and now total 3,000 units. 

A Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
circular stated inter alia “the United Kingdom 
believes that it is only by using Decca—with 
its area coverage, pictorial presentation and 
high accuracy characteristics—that the maxi- 
mum flexibility, expedition and safety of air 
traffic can be assured.” B.E.A. has decided to 
equip all its main line fleet of aircraft, includ- 
ing the 22 new Viscount Majors on order, with 
the Decca Navigational System. 


RADAR 


Orders for the new Marine Radar fully 
justified our hopes, and we have at the present 
time a large back log of orders. Orders have 
also increased during the current year for the 
Type 45 Marine Radar. Important contracts 
have also been obtained for meteorological 
radar, and various types of Airfield Control 
Radar together with equipment adapted parti- 
cularly for military purposes. 

We have manufactured over 60% of all 
British made marine radar since the war, of 
which more than half has been exported, the 
percentage of exports for the current year being 
over 70%. 

Good progress has been made with the 
development of our first electronic computer. 

Total contracts of the Radar Division out- 
standing at the present time amount to over 
£6,000,000. We have maintained our leading 
position in the field of Radar in which we 
specialise. 

Output of the Group for the first nine 
months of the current year has shown an in- 
crease of £2,400,000, equivalent to 3595, over 
that of the previous year, an expansion in 
which all sections have participated. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THERE are many winter occupations in the 
country that are carried on in the shelter of 
steading and barn and only a few that are 
plainly on view. Of these I have always been 
most intrigued by the work of hedgers. It is a 
skilled job and one given to those who can do it 
between autumn and the rise of the sap in the 
tree when, with the rush of new growth, sowing 
and planting sets a new tempo for life. Watch- 
ing a pair of hedgers at work last week | 
thought how easy it would be to simply top a 
hedge. It is a far different matter when the 
branches have to be selected, split. forced over 
and woven into a pattern that ensures a fnew 
barrier against venturesome sheep and bul 
locks, Yard by yard, struggling with obstinate 
blackthorn, hawthorn, hazel, ash and briar, 
the work goes steadily along, today half-way 
down the field, tomorrow the length of the field 
with branches raked and put to fire. There is a 
nakedness about the scene alterwards but it is 
surprising how, once these bleak days of the 
early year have passed, the hedgerow recovers. 


SQUIRREL HARRIERS 


I read not long ago of a squirrel being chased 
along the ground and up a tree by a stoat. The 
squirrel proved too good for the stoat in the 
tree but it was, of course, rather slow on the 
ground. Shortly after reading about this I 
watched a red squirrel, a very sooty specimen, 
being bullied by a pair of crows. It began when 
the squirrel ran down the trunk of a tree and 
crossed the ground to another. A blackbird 
began to scold and flew at the squirrel, chasing 
it back into the tree so that the crows became 
aware of its presence. The blackbird gave up 
when the crows swept down at the squirrel, 
which they did without mercy. At length the 
squirrel stopped running up the tree and de- 
feated the crows simply by running round the 
trunk. When the crows came one on either 
side after a minute or two of this, the squirrel 
suddenly changed his tactics and went head- 
long down the trunk, pausing short of the 
ground and remaining completely motionless 
until the crows gave up the game and he was 
able to go about his business in peace. He had 
evidently suffered this sort of persecution 
before. 


A SALMON ASTRAY 


If the migration of birds is one of nature’s 
great mysteries, as great a one is the behaviour 
of migratory fish. There is nothing mysterious 
about the departure from the river of spent fish 
but the reason for the journey of a salmon to 
a particular river is something upon which man 
never ceases to offer theories. Why do salmon 
run up some rivers early in the year and fail 
to enter others quite close at hand until much 
later? The other day I was in the company of 
fishery officials who had recently taken an 
early springer from a river that is not known 
to have fresh-run salmon in it until much later 
in the year. A stray, 1 suggested, and there was 
no other explanation, for salmon are known 
to return to their own river. Early fish run in 
early rivers and are said to produce early- 
running offspring. The pattern is plain even if 
experts disagree on minor details of migratory 
habits, In this case one fish that should have 
found its native pool had somehow missed its 
way. The salmon, a fourteen-pounder, had 
been upriver to spawn before but this time, 
missing its way and taking a wrong turning, 
had met its end in strange waters. 





SEED BEDS 

Preparatory work such as the making of a 
seed bed is advisable even when a gardener ig 
mainly concerned with getting his plot dug 
unless, of course, everything to be planted is 
to be bought. Seed beds require a thoroy 
forking and dressing with bonemeal and 
weathered soot, A fine tilth is essential but it js 
best not to remove the small stones, for these 
prevent a caking of the soil when, later on 
warm days follow showers. A good seed bed 
is a most useful part of a well laid out garden, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No.]38 
C. MANSFIELD (Ist Prize, El Ajedrez Argentino, 1926) 
BLACK (10 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in 2 moves: 








28 f solution next week, 

z if Solution to last 

2 2 week's problem by 

k R2 Larsen: 1 P-K 4! 

; —| threat 2 QQ §, 

a ee =| Main variation is 

| 4 1 remarkable changed 

i ~ mate 1...PxP 
A Ui & é.p. ch.; 2 Q-Q 4 
Tot: ] replacing set mate 








1... P-B6ch;2 
Kt-K 4, Unusual 
and ingenious cross-checker. 

* 

The Sicilian Defence is one of the most vital 
of all openings; new lines of play—and revival 
of those thought to be discredited—are produced 
with bewildering rapidity. This week’s game 
illustrates one of the latter type; B-Q B 4 in the 
Sicilian used to be regarded as a sure mark of 
an opening ignoramus or eccentric—now it is a 
highly respectable move and in this game is 
successfully employed by one of the best of the 
young Swiss players against the veteran Joltner, 
who is old enough to remember the last time it 
was fashionable. Johner loses through mechani- 
cal play, i.e. playing in a routine way the moves 
that are usually good in the Sicilian without 
considering carefully enough their relevance in 
this particular variation. 

White, E. Nieverceet Black, H. JOHNER 
Opening, Sicilian. 


WHITE (11 men) 


1P-K4 P-QB4 16 P-B S!(g) P-K4 
2Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 7B-Bl P-Q Kt4 
3P-Q4 PxP 18 P-K Kt4 P-R3 
4Kt xP Kt-B 3 19P-KR4 P-Q4(h) 
$QKi-B3 P-Q 3 20 P-Kt 5 RP x P?(i) 
6B-Q B4(a) P-K3 21RPxP KtrxP 
4 se As B-K 2?(c) 22Kt x Kt Px Kt 
80 0-0? 23 B x Pch! K xB 
9B-R2 P-Q R3 24Q-RSch K-Kr1()) 
10 B-K 3 B-Q 2 25 R-R3 B-B 4cb 
11Q-K2 R-B 1 26 K-R2 ° 33 
12QR-Q1 Q-B2 27Q-R8ch K-B2 
+4 — KROL (e) SO nba K-K 2 w 

x Kt .R-Q 17(/) x Pch Resigns 
1S R-Q3 B-B 3 


(a) Formerly thought bad, because after P-K 3 the 
bishop ‘bites on granite’; also on B 4 it is a target for 
attack on Q B file. As this game shows, there is another 
side to the question. 

(6) Suggested by Bronstein, this enables White to 
preserve the bishop for middle game attack. : 

(c) Routine play. Black should take advantage ol 
White’s non-developing last move to proceed as fast as 
possible with his Q side counter, ic. P-Q R 3, B-Q 2. 
Q-B 2, R-Q B I and O-R +O B 5; his king is safer in 
the centre. As played White can complete Q side develop- 
ment unhindered, Black having wasted two moves. 

(d) White has now got an ideal attacking formation. 

(e) Better Kt-R 4-B 5. 

(f) Another inappropriate routine move: the rook is 
needed in this variation to protect K B 2, 

(2) White now conducts a king’s side pawn attack in 
classic style. 

(A) The best counter chance, but White is too far 
advanced with his attack for it to be sufficient. 

(i) Better Kt x P at once, as text only opens a file for 
White to use; but position is lost in any event. 

(/) 24... K-B 1; 25 Q-R 8 ch, K-B 2; 26 P-Kt 6ch, 
K-B 3; 27 Q-R 4 mate. 

(k) 29... K-Q 3; 30 Q-B 6 ch, K-Q 2; 21 R-R7ch 
and Black loses the queen—and probably the king as well. 
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Adjectival 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 312 
Report by Lord Horder 


The usual prize was offered for the most interesting piece of narrative including all the 
following adjectives, in any order but in their correct senses : disingenuous, rebarbative, 
solipsistic, lapidary, consequential, supposititious, plangent, rhomboid. 


TuesE are all words which cause me to 
gratch my head whenever I meet them. 
and I hoped in this way to fix their mean- 
ings firmly in my mind; the flood of entries 
received has certainly done the trick. They 
covered almost every aspect of our human 
predicament past and present, with scenes 
in graveyards and the back rooms of 
jewellers’ shops predominating. Rebarba- 
tive stumped many: I have accepted it in 
either its English dictionary sense of 
‘crabbed, unattractive,’ or its more active 
French one, ‘sticking your beard into the 
other man’s face, truculent’; either way I 
think it can be used only of people or their 
appearance. Suppositious is described in 
my dictionary as ‘partly an illiterate form 
of supposititious’ (which is what was 
printed); it is remarkable how many 
entrants were illiterate this week. 


A short list of about twenty had to be 
further distilled by concentrating on the 
interest, neatness and ‘flow’ of the material. 
I award £2 to Jebronius, and £1 each to 
P.M., Margaret Bishop and H. A. C. 
Evans. Honourable mentions to D. F. 
Moss, John Astbury, E. V. W., R. Howat, 
Audrey Laski, Nimbus, A. M. Crowden, 
Douglas Hawson, Michael Hall, Marianne 
Rover, A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
(JEBRONIUS) 


I had always intended to murder the Prime 
Minister. To me his smug, bearded face was 
as rebarbative as his self-conscious, lapidary 
phrases and the consistently disingenuous 
thought behind them. 

‘I am, of course, thinking on my feet,’ he 
would say in his most consequential manner; 
and the queer mouth in the great, grey beard 


would open, half-sideways, in its characteristic 
rhomboid shape, and his plangent laugh would 
fill the room. 

I never joined in the fashionable fervour 
about his eloquence: to me it was as suppo- 
sititious as his integrity. In only one respect 
was he sincere—his solipsistic philosophy. 

My last visit to Downing Street now belongs 
to history; and soon I shall, too. 


(P. M.) 


Some plangent uproar and muffled shouting 
below-stairs shattered the solipsistic reverie 
which is my early morning prelude to full 
wakefulness. The rhomboid prominence beside 
me stirred, and a voice sighed, ‘Bother—it’s 
the coalman, and the cellar’s shut.’ Now I am 
well accustomed to Edith’s disingenuous habit 
of thinking aloud and waiting for me to rise 
to the (all-too-frequent) occasion; it is a 
method that has better results with me, a 
meek man, than her more emphatic and con- 
sequential utterances. But this morning I felt 
different—somehow during the night, as if to 
match my usual hirsirte and rebarbative 
countenance, my heart had put on an armour 
of lapidary imperviousness: rise I would not. 
Besides, that it was indeed the coalman who 
made such uproar was merely supposititious. 
‘Let him roar again,’ I grunted, and to point, 
as it were, the apt quotation—turned my back. 


(MARGARET BISHOP) 

...+. ‘In my younger days,’ said the 
headmaster, ‘I had solipsistic leanings.’ He 
glanced at Keith, and mentally awarded him 
an alpha-minus for the correct facial expres- 
sion of interest and scholarly amusement. 
Keith found the headmaster somewhat 
rebarbative; but he wanted the job, so he took 
his cue adroitly and was disingenuous enough 
to recall some supposititious philosophical 
research of his own. ‘Really, sir?’ he said. ‘I 
spent some time dabbling in the syndianetic 
theory myself.’ 
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*Ah, yes, said the headmaster. A plangent 
bell intervened. With a consequential gesture 
he moved a marble paper-weight on his desk 
—an impressive paper-weight, which Keith 
felt was as complacently aware of its lapidary 
perfection as the headmaster was of his meta- 
physical knowledge—and appointed Keith to 
the Staff. 

When the young man had gone, the head- 
master wrote ‘syndianetic theory’ on his blot- 
ting-pad, surrounded by a neat rhomboid, to 
remind himself to look it up. 


(H. A, C. EVANS) 


To make the return of a book the excuse 
for suggesting that I should visit my cousin 
Janet’s flat was, of course, disingenuous. I 
knew that the rebarbative female she shared 
with was away and that this was my oppor- 
tunity. I had it in for Janet. I'd always found 
her consequential air and almost solipsistic 
self-absorption barely tolerable; but when, 
after grandmother’s death, she went round 
hinting that the old lady’s Will was a suppo- 
sititious document and that I was involved, 
that was the end. 

I reached her door and rang, and as I heard 
the plangent summons of the bell I quickly 
reviewed my plan. When her back was turned 
—and I'd arranged that that should happen— 
I'd drive the knife in, just below her rhomboid 
muscle, through her lung and into her heart. I 
grinned. Already I could see the Japidary 
inscription— Hic jacet Janet Hicks. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 315 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors this week are asked to 
contribute the last 150 words of the first 
instalment of a sensational serial thriller. 
A prize of £5 (which may be divided) will 
be awarded to the competitor whose entry 
most artfully indicates what has gone 
before, and excites most curiosity as to what 
is to follow. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 315,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by March 6. Results in the 
Spectator of March 16. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 876 


ACROSS 


1 How William :0es to work in the 
scrum; see the point? (8) 


1 Tribes disguise themselves with pig- 
ment (6). 





DOWN 


5 Overscrupulous with a smack (6). 
9 City ruse to get safe (8). 
10 Bowyer notoriously concealed in New 
York (6). 
12 Here the carriage gets moved on; 
where’s Val? (6) 
13 Goodbye for a girl in blue (8). 
15 It takes token rents to produce this 
place (5-2-5). 
18 Not the kind of speechifying one would 
hormally associate with Boston (5, 7). 
23 It's on the verge of flight (8). 
24 Rage follows the viper’s appearance (6). 
26 Dividing fifty-fifty, I get one more, he 
Says (6). 
27 My steed and I are able to form a 
defence for the drawbridge (8). 
28 You'll find him in a strait indeed (6). 


29 There’s distinction with no backing in 
this West Country place (8). 


2 He lit the taper for Brutus (6). 
3 To char I get in a stew (7). 
4 Abstainer in a pair of spectacles? (4) 
6 He marshals the Redcaps (7). 
7 Mrs. Atdwinkle’s bookworm of a 
protégé (8). 
8 Old sailors who obviously keep their 
heads above water! (8) 
11 How the electrician announces the 
object of his visit? (7) 
14 Sin on the upgrade in burlesque (7). 
16 The dirty girl! (8) 
17 You can’t do this more than once, you 
rat (8). 
19 Sap rising round upturned obstacles (7). 
20 ‘Queen rose of the —— garden of 
irls’ (Tennyson) (7). 
21 Small portrait of mothg¢r and child by 
Kneller (6). ; 
22 Stonily he provided an aubade in 
Thebes (6). 
25 ‘Whose horrid image doth unfix my 
* (Shakespeare) (4). 




















Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
@pened after noon on March 6 and addressed: Crossword No. 876, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on March 9 Solution to No. 874 on page 262 

The winners of Crossword No. 874 are: Mr, R, M, Bateman, The 
Crossways, Macclesfield Road, Wilmslow, Cheshire, and Miss M, R. 
Taylor, Greenmount Lane, Bolton, Lancs. 











A truly carefree holiday — with comfort the keynote, 


yet with the spirit of adventure always in the air. That is 
the promise of a P & O cruise! At every port of call, 
new discoveries await you... the chance to explore 
historic cities, to delight in the colourful gaiety of 
excitingly romantic places. And all the while, your 
home is a splendidly spacious ship — with boundless 
scope for the energetic and a place in the sun for those 
who seek to relax. All this is yours when you come 
cruising with P & O. 


First-Class Accommodation Available 


Come Cruising with P. oO 


Ask your local Travel Agent for details, 


P & O, 14/16, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


WHlrtehall 4444 
AVEnue 8000 





whichever 







way you 


look at it... 





Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 
ety and you have a firm, safe and sensible stake 
in the future. Safety of capital is the main con- 
cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every £ 
invested with the Society is backed by unim- 
peachable financial security. 


Assets £9,750,000. Liquid Funds of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 together with Reserves 

exceeding £450,000 act as a bulwark against 

any possible risk. All savings and investments 
can easily be withdrawn in full with interest 
paid to date. 


tomorrow 
is worth 


saving for 


Investments earn 3°(, interest with Income 
Tax paid. Our Five Year Plan offers 34°, 
on regular savings of £1 to £10 a month. 

Please write for booklet No. © and full information. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated 1882 


Bournemouth: 1149 Christchurch Rd., Boscombe 
Tel. Southbourne 43328 

Nottingham: 13 Park Row, Nottingham 
Tel. Nottingham 45137 
Tunbridge Wells: 87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Tel. Tunbridge Wells 3360 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE ST. 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: FLEet Street 8455 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid, 3s. per line. Line Averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT! 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


cies Order, 1952. 


| COMMITTEE, 


| dates 


CITY OF LEICESTER CHILDREN’S 

Working Boys’ Hoste}, 
Leicester. Applications are invited for the 
appointment of Resident Male Supervisor 
at the Committee’s hostel, which accommo- 
24 working boys, Applicants should 
have attended a course in Child Care or 
have had previous experience in a similar 
capacity. Single, comfortably furnished bed- 
sitting-room provided. Persionable post sub- 
ject tO medical examination, Salary scale : 
£410 x £15—£470 per annum, less £108 
per annum for board and lodging. Appli- 


cation forms from the Children’s Officer, 
20 Millstone Lane, Leicester, Closing date 
6th March, 1956 


COUNTY SECRETARY required, Experi- 
enced committee work, book-keeping, etc. 


| Salary £400 p.a.—Full particulars, including 





|} you.— Details from Box No. 3130. 


testimonials to Northants Federation 
Women's Institutes, 33 Marefair, North- 
ampton 


THE INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSO- 
CIATION have vacancies for Senior and) 
Junior Case Workers. Applications are in-| 
vited from women holding a University) 
Degree and/or Social Science Certificate. 
Salary range £375-£600 per annum, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Appli- 
cation Forms may be obtained from the Gen. 
Sec., L.C.A.A., 4 Palace Gate, Kensington, | 
W.s8 

| 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


| 
GERMAN STUDENT (female, 23) desires| 
post as family help, London area, March &| 
April, Best Reference.—Box 3116. } 








PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park 


Gdns,, W.11, PAR. 7379. Frid 

8 p.m. Mme. Gardner, “Chaliapine’ is 
miniscences by his daughter), Mar 2, g ‘ 
Kyril Linovieff, “‘Chaadaeu.” Every oar 
6.30-8. Russian Conversation ‘. 
Group. « toa 
S.E.A. Pictures for Schools exhibit 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, High set 


Daily, except Mondays, 
February 11th-March 4th, 


TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ARCHITEC. 


11-6, Sundays, 2-6, 


TURE, ‘°45-55." An exhibition of 

graphs. ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
St. James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 7 
March. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats, 10-6 


Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Admission 1s. 
“THE SEASONS” — Evening Party at the 
Tate Gallery on Feb, 29—9 P.m.-midnight 
for Contemporary Art Society members and 
guests Refreshments Evening Dress 
optional. Tickets 12/6 & 15/- from CAS 
Tate Gallery. Membership from one guinea, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled “Ancient Khorasmia: 
Soviet Excavations in Central Asia” wil] 
e given by Provessor S. Tolstov (Cortes. 
ponding Member, Academy of Sciences 
of U.S.S.R.) at 5.30 p.m. on 5, 7 and 9 
March at the Institute of Archeology, Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, The lec. 
tures will be delivered in French. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A ooursé of | 


three lectures on “*The Development of His. 
wrical and Religious Thought in Russia in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries’’ will be given 
by Professor W. Philipp (Free University of 
Berlin) at 5 p.m. on 6, 8 and 13 March at 
the School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, University of London, W.C1, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : ‘The Myth of 
the Given,’ Three lectures on ‘Empiricism 
and the Philosophy of Mind’ will be 
given by Professor Wilfrid Sellars (Minne. 
sota) at 5.30 p.m. on 1, 8 and 15 March at 
University College (Gustave Tuck Theatre), 
Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM, Anglo- 
Jewish Art & History, 1656-1956. Dly. 10-6, 
Sun, 2.30, until Feb. 29. 1s. Sat. Free. 








PERSONAL 


| ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


MARRIED COUPLE TEACHERS require) ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
Holiday work, Anything considered.—Box|colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 


3117. 


YOUNG LADY requires congenial 
Mch, 26-April 12th; can cook. drive; con- 
versant French.—Box 3085. 








CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wednesdays at 


5.45 (until 7th March), Bach-Handel Concerts; CANCER PATIENT 
| with BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA, THURS.-| (12), in a London Hospital but whose home 


TON DART & RALPH DOWNES. WATer- 
loo 3191. 


|largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 

to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
DOS!) Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros, Lid., 
|53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
| tield Green 232/233. 
CONTACT 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 


LENSES. Wear these wonder 


Details from the Contact 


(56140), Little boy 


is on South Coast. His parents need help 
with fare for regular visits. Please help us 


| to care for him (also thousands of other sad 
cases). Jewellery welcomed. — National 








Society for Cancer Relief, Dept, G.7, 47 
EXHIBITIONS AND | Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

LECTURES CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM by experi- 
enced publisher's reader and author. Esti- 
ARE YOU POLITICALLY MINDED Do! mates. Moderate Terms. — The Wessex 

you give air to your views? The Fleet Street| Bureau. Mill Farm, Kelston, Bath. 
Parliament exists to entertain and stimulate} CQRNEAL CONTACT LENSES LID. 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 


| “HOW FAR IS THE POSITION of Israel| Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 


affected by recent developments between the| from Dept. 274C 115 Oxford Street, London, 
U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers?” Dis-|W.1. Telephone GER, 2531. 197a Regent 
cussion Group, Monday, February 27th at|Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 
8 p.m, at the Small Meeting House, Friends; Branches in main towns. 

House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. Chairman: Sir} pQUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENIJOY- 
Charles Webster, K.C.M.G., M.A., F.B.A.| MENT. Try Grosvenor, the State Express 


| Forum: Sir Robert Boothby, K.B.E., M.P.,| cigarettes with the pure white plastic tip. 


| MARLBOROUGH, 


Mr. Maurice Cowling, Mr. Denis Healey.| 19 tw Is. 10d. 


MP... The Rt. Hon. Kenneth Younger, M.P.| #ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, fe- 
al lp linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton| Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘’S,” 17838 


Square, SW.i, Lecture by Prof, Xavier! Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P.), 
de Salas on “Goya: las series de| three turnings from Harrods. 

grabados” on Friday, 24th February at ‘ 

6 p.m. | 


| 





LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 BRUTON 

STREET, W.1, Recent ‘paintings by John SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. S74 

Minton, Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, | ACROSS.—1 Flying colours. 9 Glengarry. 
_ {10 Epact. 11 Maret, 12 Lairdship, 13 

we FONTANAROGE Bn ae =. Stabbed. 15 Nuances, 17 Ratling. 19 Can, 

NTAN/ — Fir: - - 21 Castanets. in, 24 Pater. 

hibition, Daily 10-5.30, Sat., 10-12.30, until| 15D. 4 21 Castanets. 25 Bruin. 2 


3rd March DOWN.—2 Lie in wait. 3 Ingot. 4 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: The Work of Garbled. 5 Ogygian. 6 Ovedrawn, 7 Reach. 8 


Curt Herrmann (1854-1929), Daily 10-5.30.|Stapes. 9 Gamps, 14  Bric-d-brac. 16 
Sats, 10-1. Until March 24.—142 New Bond|Carbuncle. 17 Recipe. 18 Grendel. 19 
| Street, W.1. Costard, 20 Pants. 22 Satin. 23 Bolts, 
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REPORT on the Human Female 

and “4 Human Male sent on by post. 

Write or call for our Free Price List and 

erature oD amily Planning.—Fiertag, 
ys Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 

THE DIFFERENCE it makes to) 

: Is when you add Rayner’s Indian| 

Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. | 

OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 

‘red. Best prices offered without obliga- 

tion, Registered post o1 personal call.| 

Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1, SLO. 12 

SHIRTS and PYJAMAS. Repaired as New. 

charges from 2s. 6d. Post yaa 

ments for free estimate or send for) 

fal rice list.—Joanna & Co., Shirt and 

Pyiama Makers, Dept. 18, 26 Southborne} 

Grove, West Southbourne, Bournemouth, | 











OUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| 1894, 
wolysis Outfit removes every halt and root) nap BRITISH BATA SHOE CO. LTD. 
10r 


for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash OT offers N 


monthly. Free trial. Write for illus.| 
= rs in free plain envelope, Vandre| the 


Lid, (W.12), 220 West Regont Street, Glas- 
pow, C.2 

UNITARIANISM supports reason in 
theology and individual freedom in belief. 
Information on receipt 
tary, S, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, 
Wl. 








LITERARY 


‘OR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE 
but I've been putting it off. The LSJ has 
helped thousands to success by personal 
tuition by correspondence. It may help you. 
Free advice ard book from Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
47 Gordon Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574, There are LSJ students all 
over the world. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1 000, 6d. carbon. 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. — E. R. 
Jenn'ngs, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
ate revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stoties ate returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Address your MS. to Dept, C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept, 
C3 
TRANSLTNS : French, Spanish.—J. French, 
ALL, (Fr.), 18 Bay View Rd., Colwyn Bay. 
TYPEWRITING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
neatly and accurately undertaken.—Brenda 
SPROTT, 14 Landview Gdn., Ongar, 
Essex. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
5G), Paiace Gate, London, W.8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 “*Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of Successful 
a Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
4, 





EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
trial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH. 
Specialised Private Tuition by CORR. All 
Exams.—Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 


34. epee a 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive train-| 
' 


of _stamp.—Secte-| Grant Boarding: 220 boys). Three Scholar- 


¢| Ist 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers an intensive secretarial training to 
Graduates and other well-educated girls. 
Small classes, expert tutors, individual) 
attention, excellent results. Languages and) 
foreign shorthand. Private Secretarial posts 
obtained. Interview by appoirtment only.—| 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road,| 
Londoa, W.2, PAD, 3320. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL} 


ing grad. course. Next term, April 23. 


-A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology,| 
LL.B., D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law) 
and Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros-| 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
|Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Esi. 


y dentials Scholarships to 
Bata Technical College for Student- 
trainee for positions or responsibility at 
bome and abroad.—For further particulars 
apply The Principal, Bata Technical Col- 
lege, East Tilbury, Essex 

WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL 





(Direct 


ships of £75 p.a, and three of £50 p.a. are| 
offered for competition in March, 1956. Half 
of these are reserved, in the first instance for 
sons of Ministers of Religion or serving or 
retired officers of H.M. Forces. Candidates 
should have been born between March Ist, 








1942 and June Ist, 1943, 

Entries should be made to the Headmast 
| West Buckland School, Barnstaple, N 
| Devon, not later than March Ist. Papers may 
|be worked at the candidates’ own schools 
during the week March 12th-17th | 
| When this announcement first apneared on! 
January 20 the:e were certain ommissions and 
inaccuracies in the text regarding the elegible | 
age group. There have now been corrected. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated} 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri-| 
sation and even surgery, but withal the) 
| condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness| 
—remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
| ness, activity, happiness (and beauty).| 
| Garlic—that powerful purifier given by| 
| Nature for the use of man—will liquidate) 
|catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system.| 
| Send 52s. 6d, today for 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
|smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informative bookiet—Garlisol Natural 
Remedies. Fairlight, Sussex. 





HOME BREWING ingredients for 14 galls. 
p.p. — Homecraft, 49 The Woodlands, 
Esher, Surrey. 

PENEAU’S SARDINES, Original 0 
}tins. 8 for 22s, 6d., 24 for 65s, TINNED 
SALMON de LUXE. Extra Fancy Canadian 
Red Sockeye Salmon Steak. The.best of all 
tinned salmon. Last shipment before the 
Autumn, Oval tins. 73 oz, net, 6 for 42s., 


44° «oz. 


COFFEE CO LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. 

ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE, Richly, Woven crease resist- 
}ing Dress & Suiting Linens in beaut. colours. 
Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Country 
wear. Also Handkerchief weight sheer Linen 
of Gossamer Beauty, in pastel shades. Illus. 
cat, of Superb Table Napery, Bed Linens, 
Towels, etc.—Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor- 
danstown, Co. Antrim, N.I 

XLYV PURE DEVON HONEY. The 
Famous and “‘so delicious’’ Heather/Clover 
blend. Six Ilb, jars 32/- carriage paid. 
Twelve ilb. 60/-- — Woodbury Apiaries 
(S) Woodbury, Near Exeter 











| cently Modernised, English spoken.—28 Rue 
|POSTAL TUITION for GEN. CERT, OF/de la Montagne, St. Genévitve, Paris, V 
| EDUCN, (all examining Boards). London! Metro: Maubert-Mutualitré. 


Old English Ale, or Stout, with instr. 2/6) - 


12 for 84s. All Post Paid. SHILLING| Small-party tours wita the Bedford Road- 


HOTEL AMBASSADEUR. St. 
Clement's Bay, The Island’s newest hotel, 
situated on sea front, Private bathrooms, 
orchestra, licensed, Reopening spring, 1956. 
104-16 gns. A.A. 4-star, Write for Brochure 
“P.”” Tel, Central 4455. 

RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.AC., 
A.A. approved, licensed. A well-liked holi- 
day hotel. Reopening 24th March. 
SPRINGTIME IN PARIS, Stay at HOTEL 
DE BORDEAUX.* Latin Quarter, 475-700 
frs. nightly. H. & C. Bath. Cent. Htg. Re- 


JERSEY, 


SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest 
House (17th Century), Jevington, the Village 
in the Downs. Easy access Eastbourne, All 
comforts, Brochure, Polegate 178, 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year at 
FARRINGFORD on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous services is the ideal place 
for those who have to take a late holiday. 
Fully licensed. A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.— 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phoae 312. 








PROPERTY FOR SALE 


HARLECH, WEST WALES. Delightful 
house overlooking sea, 2 Recs., 5 Beds, little) 
land. Main services. £2,850. — Forrester-! 
Addie & Son, Estate Office, Nr. Dolgelicy. | 





tric light. Gardens.—Salmon & sea trout) 
fishing available.—Box No. 3132. 





263 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 
track round Britain's coast and countryside. 
3s. 6d., pp. 3d. Or with supplementary 
Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast, Ss. post free.—Victor 
Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay. 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Seaside Cottage, St. 
David's Area, May, June, July 7 gns, per 
week, Fully equipped.—Box 3112. 

SEE SPAIN, ANDORRA & PORTUGAL 
for Summer Sunshine. Our 1956 44-page 
fully illustrated brochure contains a wealth 
of escorted or freelance tours. We are spe- 
cialists in Holidays to Spain—we have visited 
the cities and resorts—we know the hotels 
and have reserved the best rooms for you. 
Come and sce our collection of photo- 
graphs—see our prices—compare our value. 
15-day Holidays. By rail from 27 gns., by 
luxury coach, no night travel; from 39 gns., 
by air from 49 gns. Family Holiday Pian: 
Families of 4 or more persons are entitled to 
special reduced rates under our new plan— 
full details on request, Send today for FREE 
Illustrated brochure to: See Spain Ltd. 
(Dept. S.), 78 New Oxford St., W.C.1. Tel. 
MUSeum 9351/2. 

SWISS HOLIDAYS individually arranged in 
the beautiful Bernese Oberland. Not cheap 
but real value.—Write to Oberne Travel 
Ltd., Dept. R.471, Dunstable Road, Luton, 
Bedfordshire. 

SWITZERLAND: Spend your Spring/ 
Summer Holidays in a charming 18th cen- 
tury chalet, Wonderful view, walks, flowers, 


1945 and March Ist, 1946 inclusive, or June] MERIONETHSHIRE, Self-contained S.W.)/ Tennis, Riding, Swimming, Fishing, Every 
inclusive.| Wing of small country house for sale or to) comfort, good cuisine and low terms. Bro- 
er,| let partly furnished, 3 Recs., 5 Beds. Elec-| chures, full information, —- Mr. and Mrs. 


C. B, Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Chateau-d'Oex, or Clark Travel Service, 
S.W.1, WHItchall 6888. 





ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY, Sm. Furn. Semi Base Flat; 
suit Prof. Woman. 3 gns.—Box No. 3137. 
DULWICH, S/C. PART FURNISHED. 
1/2 adults, £20 per month, GUL. 1064, GIP. 
3332.—Write 183 R, College St. N.W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, 
near Storringt6n, Holidays or permanent, 11) 
miles from sea; buses pass. Central heating) 
all rooms. Several ground floor bedrooms. 
Billiard table. Unlicensed, West Chiltington 
2257. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DELIGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY 
BUNGALOW by quiet sandy beach with 
every requiremen: from refrigerator to table 


} 








napkin and maid service.—Temple, Win- 
terton-on-Sea, Norfolk. | 
“EN FAMILLE” WAY) 


EUROPE THE 

... Why not Jet us make individual) 
arrangements for you to enjoy the inter-| 
esting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family, or join one of the special Groups| 
visiting our International Host-Family- 
Centre? Meet and get to know the people of 
the country you visit.—Illus. Brochure: 
| E.P.A., 20 Buckingham St., W.C.2. 


HOLIDAY WITH A_ DIFFERENCE. 


master 8-seater car and the Air Ferry for 
the Channel crossing. London back to Lon- 
don, 5 days Paris, Hotel and sightseeing, etc, 
164 gns. 7 days Brussels, Switzerland & Paris, 
254 gns. 14 days Austria, Germany, Italy &| 
Yugoslavia, inclusive 45 yns. Many other 
Small-party tours. RIV. 3651. Flying Road- 
master Tours, Latymer Court, Dept. S., 
116 Hammersmith Road, London, W.6. 


HOLIDAYS ON LOVELY ESTATES, with) 
acres of grounds for sports. Ambleside 
(Lake District); Shanklin (1.0.W.); St. 
Anthony (Cornwall); Bangor (Wales); Pit- 
lochry (Perthshire); “White Lodge,” Rich- 
mond Park (for London). Friendly com- 
pany, no regimentation. 5} gns. (20% reduc- 
tion for children). 21st year. Send 2}d. stamp 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED, Old Religious Paintings on Can- 
vas or Wood. Sizes can be smali or up to 
15ft. Damaged pictures bought.—Appleby 
Bros., 27 William IV St., London, W.C.2. 
WANTED, Old Paintings—English, Dutch, 
Italian, German, Swedish, Swiss, French, 
Colonial, South American and U.S.A.— 
Appleby Bros., 27 William IV St., Lon 
don, W.C.2. 





Every home has room 





Remington Portable 


Remington make superb, modern - 
ables, both medium-weight and light- 
weight. One of them belongs in your 
home. Mere are three from the Remington 


range: 
QUIET-RITER 























6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at : i i i 

frequent intervals, Davies’s, White eh for illustrated programme. Pethfinder House T. ~p & Finger -fi A «3 

2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392). Parties, 77 (AB), Carter Lane. E.C.4. Also| *implified BRES «2 0 v0 38.20. 
HOTELS Easter/Whitsun/Summer Tours (from 124 LETTER-RITER 

MILL HILL SCHOOL. Entrance Scholar- gns.) to: Snowdonia; Highlands & Western| 4! the modern features of the Quiet-riter 

stip Examination, This will take place at} BARMOUTH. Glorious scenery. MIN-Y- Isles: Holland. Paris: Cannes: Rome: Venice:| Without Miracle Tab........ . £30.10.0 

the school from June 4th-June 6th, 1956.) MOR Private Hotel in own grounds. Seal Okt) °cein cand? — TRAVEL-RITER 

Candidates must be over 12 and under 14| Front, Table Tennis. Talkies, Brochure F. “eee sg . _| The latest light-weight Remington com- 

years of age on September Ist. Several] Waddling. 1.0.W. SPRING'S rring-| plete with travelling case....... £26.0.0 

scholarships and Exhibitions are available} BOURNEMOUTH, C O N N A U GH T re a old ‘ad Your local dealer will gladly give a 

with values up to £100 p.a., and there are} COURT, W. Cliff. Tel.: 1944 33 rms., 200 hotel where the gard ood tration and explain Remington's 

Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Minis-| yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Green. and ae holi- wonderful H.P. scheme. 

ters with values up to £140 p.a. Periodically| Garages. Superlative food, 74-8 gns. weekly.|2@¥ & real delight. A.A., 

an Exhitition of £175 p.a. is offered for the| Summer, 9-11 gns. R.A.C. Brochure fr vager, * 

son of a Free Church Minister. The Value : eam } ani | ARReeORD. sie. 

ot Scholarships or Exhibitions may be in- | aay try og rs ment 1.0.W. Phone 312. 

cteased if the parents’ means make this| P™Vate Kote » and B-A.C. aDproved.| peEMBROKESHIRE, wel- A 

necessary. The last date for entries is May Small, quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. comed, historic hot own Wonderful portable typewriters 

16th.—Particulars from the Head Master,| RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS,| farm; Orielton Natt roke- 

Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, N.W.7.|Lion Street, receive a few guests Rye 2207. 'sire. DESIGNED FOR FAMILY USE 

pigitered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. PECTATOR LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 


Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLpeNn Lrp., 28 Craven Street, Lom 
any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1$d.: 


ir Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
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lmmual Book Sale 
Now in progress 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 7 more days only. Sale ends Saturday 3rd March, 


Some 5,000 hand-picked new books in absolutely mint condition offered at less than half-price. 


A golden opportunity to buy worthwhile books at remarkable prices. 


Roger Fry. Cezanne. 
(Hogarth Press 18/-) 7/6. 


Ralph Dutton. The English Interior. 
Batsford 21/—) 8/6. 


Eric de Mare. The Bridges of England 
Batsford 42/-) 15/-. 


Kafka. Letters To Milena. 
Secker & Warburg 35/-) 16/-. 


H. Tischner. Oceanic Art. 
Thames & Hudson 42/-) 18/-. 


Letters of William Morris. 
Longmans 25 


P. Quennell. Baudelaire & The Symbolists. 
Jicolson 21 8 6. 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson 2 


G. M. Young. Baldwin. 
Hart-Davis 21/-) 7/6. 
Sitwell. British Architects & Craftsmen. 


atsford 21/-) 10/6. 


Cyril Connolly. Ideas & Places. 
] 16/-) 7/6. 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson 


E. E. Cummings. six non-lectures. 
Harvard 24/-) 10/6. 


After March 3rd, when the Sale ends, every title automatically 


Diary of Pepys. 3-vol. Edition. 
(Bell £4/4/-) 42/-. 


Wallace Fowlie. Mallarme. 
(Dobson 30/-) 8/6. 


Brian Read. Regency Antiques. 
(Batsford 42/-) 15/-. 


Thomas Mann. Lotte in Weimar. 
(Secker & Warburg 10/6) 3/6. 


Reuben Fine. Middle Game in Chess. 
(Hollis & Carter 25/-) 12/6, 


M. Rose. The East End of London, 
(Cresset Press 31/6) 10/-. 


Ono Kurtz. Fakes. 
(Faber 30/-) 12/6. 

Rebecca West. Meaning of Treason. 
(Macmillan 21/-) 10,6. 


Read. Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices. 
(Pitman £4/10/-) 40/-. 


Rattigan. Collected Plays. Vols. 1 and 2. 
(H. Hamilton 15/- each) 6/- each. 


Joan Evans. Art in Mediaeval France, 
(Oxford University Press 70/-) 35/-. 


. 


Cyril Connolly. The Golden Horizon, 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson 25/-) 12/6. 


Barbara Fones. Follies & Grottoes. 
(Constable 40/—) 12/6. 


** Olivia” Olivia. 
(Hogarth Press 7/6) 3/6. 
Degas Letters. 
(Cassirer 21/-) 10/6, 
Mizener. Far Side of Paradise. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode .18/-) 9/—. 
Turnor. 19th Century Architecture in Britaine- 
(Batsford 21/-) 8/6. 


Kennedy. Early Christian Poetry. 
(Hollis & Carter 7/6) 3/6. 


G. R. Taylor. Sex in History. 
(Thames & Hudson 21/-) 10/6. 


Wingert. Art of the South Pacific Isles. 
(Thames & Hudson 25/-) 10/6. 


André Gide. Journals, Vols. 2 and 3. 
(Secker & Warburg 35/- each) 12/6 each. 


The Oxford Travel Atlas of Britain. 
(Ox ford University Press 10/6) 5/-. 


reverts to its normal published price. 


Ketter KBooks Ltd hooksellers of CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, WC2 








